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ARTHUR SCHOPENHAUER. * 





Germaa philosophy has produced two works 
that are incomparably great. English read- 
ers have had to wait long and patiently for 
adequate translations of these works. Of the 
“‘Kritik der reinen Vernunft ” no acceptable 
version was made previous to that prepared 
by Professor Max Miller, just one hundred 
years from the date of the original publica- 
tion. No translation whatever of Schopen- 
hauer’s “Welt als Wille und Vorstellung” 
has heretofore been made; and now, two- 
thirds of a century from its first appearance, 
it is rendered accessible to English readers 
in the version prepared by the joint labor of 
R. B. Haldane and J. Kemp. The appear- 
ance in English of this book is naturally an 
event of the first magnitude, and a deep and 
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lasting influence upon English thought may 
be predicted for it. This influence, however, 
will not be immediate. The work is so much 
more comprehensive than any English philo- 
sophical system (we say this advisedly, and 
with due recognition of the work of Herbert 
Spencer), and makes such demands upon the 
reader, that it will be slow to win for itself 
the regard which, having once secured, it is 
sure to retain. In spite of the long list of 
so-called English philosophers, philosophy, in 
the genuine sense of the word, plays but a 
small part in English thought. The bent of 
this thought is either scientific or creative; 
reflective, in the deepest sense, it is not. 
Bacon was a man of science, a statesman, a 
rhetorician, — anything but a philosopher. 
Hobbes and Locke were great psychologists, 
and, as such, have furnished valuable data for 
philosophy. Among the great English think- 
ers of the past, Berkeley and Hume, perhaps, 
are the only ones fairly to be styled philoso- 
phers. At the present day we have an un- 
doubted philosopher, and a very great one, 
in the person of Herbert Spencer; but even 
here, in his relatively great attention to ap- 
plications as compared with the establishment 
of principles, and in his cavalier way of thrust- 
ing the chief philosophical problems without 
the pale of discussion by characterizing them 
as unknowable, we recognize the tendencies 
of the English mind. 

Schopenhauer himself demands of the 
reader of his book several things. First of 
all, he insists upon an acquaintance with the 
principal writings of Kant. The importance 
which he attributes to this may be seen from 
his comparison of the effect of the study of 
Kant with that of the operation for cataract 
upon a man hitherto blind. Schopenhauer’s 
own claim is simply to have provided a pair 
of spectacles for the eyes which have thus 
received their sight. Further than this, he 
strongly emphasizes the value of an acquaint- 
ance with Plato and with the early Sanskrit 
literature. The extent to which it is neces- 
sary that this demand should be met is some- 
thing of a question. The real essentials seem 
to be, after all, a mind well trained in abstract 
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reasoning, and thoroughly open to any con- 
viction that may be forced upon it, and a 
soul in sympathy with the finer things in 
thought and art and life. Where these are 
present, formal preparation may be dispensed 
with. Schopenhauer’s other demand — that 
his work shall be read and re-read, and, in 
connection with it, his writings of a prefatory 
and supplemental character —is of more im- 
portance. There are many thoughtful per- 
sons who believe that by virtue of being the 
successor of Plato and Kant, and by virtue of 
possessing an intellect of almost unparalleled 
power, Schopenhauer has embodied in his 
work the nearest approach that has ever been 
made to a solution of the problem of the 
universe, an approximation limited only by 
the nature of language itself; who believe 
that the “single thought ” of which his whole 
book is the expression is indeed “ that which 
has very long been sought for under the name 
of philosophy.” If this be true, it is well 
worth the while to give deep thought and 
close attention to the book which has so much 
to tell us. 

It would obviously be useless to attempt, 
within these limits, even the barest statement 
of the principles of this philosophy. Some- 
thing has already been said of its antecedents. 
It should also be said that it is not essentially 
at variance with the principles of the evolu- 
tion philosophy. Put forth at a time when 
the writers who have established these prin- 
ciples were children, it has not the varied 
nomenclature which they have given it, and 
it clings to the old notion of fixity of organic 
type; but it recognizes the absolute necessity 
of spontaneous generation, and of the forma- 
tion of new types from such as already exist. 
It conceives of new types as formed suddenly, 
at some favorable conjuncture; whereas the 
present tendency is to regard gradual modifi- 
cation as the more probable process, or at 
least as that which in most instances obtains. 
The same tendency which, while allowing of 
a correct conception of the principles of evo- 
lution in its general aspect, causes it to be 
conceived erroneously in detail, causes the 
psychology of Schopenhauer similarly to err. 
Modern investigation has shown us that the 
distinctions which we make between the men- 
tal activities are largely arbitrary, and useful 
chiefly for purposes of analysis. Schopen- 
hauer treats these activities as absolutely dis- 
tinct and of unlike nature. He tells us, for 
example, that animals lower than man are 
possessed of understanding ( Verstaund), but 
not of reason ( Vernunft), which is possessed 
by man alone. Such rigid statements as 
this are untenable in the light of modern 
psychology. The fact that strictures like 





these may be made does not, of course, in 
ne | way detract from the immense positive 
value of the work of Schopenhauer. It would 
be marvellous were it not open to such criti- 
cism — or, rather, it is marvellous that it is 
open to so little of it—when we consider that 
it was written almost wholly in the light of 
the eighteenth century; a light which, in- 
deed, illuminated that upon which it fully 
shone as brightly as could be desired, but 
which left so many dark and dimly-lighted 
places. 

Not the least important thing to be said of 
Schopenhauer is this. No one may seriously 
go to him without coming away the richer. 
Mere contact with minds like his is stimulat- 
ing and strengthening. Whether we seek 
an explanation for some perplexing problem, 
or a weighty word of artistic criticism, or an 
inspiring thought clothed in impassioned 
language, we shall not be disappointed. To 
read him constitutes an epoch in the life of 
one who thinks for himself, and is bent upon 
accounting to himself for the world about 
him. There is perhaps no other writer of 
whom it may as truly be said that to read his 
works is in itself a liberal education. Those 
for whom truth is above all things else will 
ever hold his memory in honor, for it is the 
memory of one who was unswerving in his 
devotion to her and who knew no higher 
reward than the sight of her beautiful face 
unveiled for him. They can never have other 
than grateful feelings for him who wrote the 
passage which we may be permitted here to 
quote: 

“Tt has often been said that we should follow 
truth even when its utility is not obvious to us, for 
it may have a utility which, being indirect, will 
appear when least expected; and I would add to 
this, that we should be no less anxious to discover 
and to root out all error even when no harm is 
anticipated from it, because its mischief may be 
very indirect and may suddenly appear when we do 
not expect it, for all error has poison at its heart. If 
it is mind, if it is knowledge, that makes man the 
lord of creation, there can be no such thing as 
harmless error, still less venerable and holy error. 
And for the consolation of those who in any way 
and at any time may have devoted strength and life 
to the noble and hard battle against error, I cannot 
refrain from adding that so long indeed as the truth 
does not appear error will have free play, as owls 
and bats in the night; but we may sooner expect 
that owls and bats will frighten back to its bed the 
orient sun, as that the truth, once recognized and 
clearly enunciated, will be pushed aside in order 
that the old error may resume its place. For in this 
is the very strength of truth, that her victory is 
indeed gained laboriously and at much cost, but 
once gained is never to be wrested from her.”’ 


The six octavo volumes which contain the 
collected works of Schopenhauer are all de- 
voted to one theme. Two of them are filled 
by the “ World as Will and Idea,” which is 














maining four contain matter of a prefatory 
or supplemental nature. The translation of 
which the first volume has just appeared, is 
to be of the main work and of such other 
matter as is most essential to its compre- 
hension. The three volumes of this transla- 
tion will then include about half of the entire 
work of Schopenhauer. Again, of the two 
volumes of the “ World as Will and Idea,” 
the second, published in 1844, is supplemen- 
tary to the first, which appeared in 1818. 
The volume now before us is the first volume 
of this work, as it appeared in 1818, but sub- 
ject to the slight alterations made by the 
author upon its republication in connection 
with an additional volume in 1844. It is, in 
a certain sense, complete in itself. The 
philosophy of Schopenhauer is laid down, and 
developed in all its main lines, within it. The 
critique of the Kantian philosophy, which in 
the original occupies also a place in this 
volume, is presumably reserved by the trans- 
lators for a place in the appendix to the third 
volume. What we now have, then, is the 
main work of Schopenhauer, the work about 
which all of his other writings are grouped 
and to which they occupy subordinate rela- 
tions. This work consists of four books. The 
first of these considers the world in its ob- 
jective aspect—the world as idea ( Vorstel- 
lung). The second considers it in its sub- 
jective aspect, as revealed by introspection. 
This is the world as will. The third again 
takes up the world as idea, but the word idea 
is now used in the Platonic sense, and the 
book is concerned with the elaboration of a 
theory of art. In the fourth book we return 
to the world as will, and upon this conception 
is grounded a theory of ethics and the pes- 
simistic philosophy which is so associated 
with the writer, and which is by most persons 
wholly misconceived or wilfully misinter- 
preted. 

We are sorry to miss in this translation 
the preface to the third edition. Schopen- 
hauer’s three prefaces to the three editions of 
the work published during his lifetime are, 
in their way, quite as fine pieces of writing 
as anything in the work itself. The third is 
exceedingly brief, and should by all means 
have been given. 

The great difficulty encountered in making 
an English version of a German philosophical 
work is that of nomenclature. No _ better 
proof could be given of the essentially non- 
philosophic bias of the English mind than 
that which is afforded by the lack in English 
psychology of a generally accepted and con- 
sistent terminology. The translator of Scho- 
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start. “Idea” is an exceedingly inadequate 
translation of the word Vorstellung, which oc- 
curs in the title, and which plays a most im- 
portant part throughout the work.* Moreover, 
Schopenhauer always uses the word Jdee in a 
very distinct and peculiar sense, and the 
reader of this translation will have to be 
closely on his guard to distinguish between 
the two meanings of the word. They are, to 
be sure, distinguished by the use of a capital 
initial when the word translated is Jdee and 
not Vorstellung, but this seems to be hardly 
a sufficient precaution. It would have been 
better to say “Platonic idea” whenever the 
word Jdee is translated. If this had been done, 
the word “idea” could safely have been used 
for Vorstellung. Still, this is an extension of 
the meaning of the English word “idea.” A 
Vorstellung is anything that is presented to 
the subject,—a representation. This need 
not be an “idea,” using the word in the ordi- 
nary sense. There are three kinds of Vor- 
stellungen: First, the perception, or group of 
perceptions; second, the mental reproduction 
of such perceptions or groups of perceptions; 
third, the mental reproduction of something 
abstracted from these. To the Vorstellungen 
of the three classes here mentioned corre- 
spond the three German words, Anschauung, 
Phantasma, and Begriff, and the English 
words “ perception,” “image,” and “concept.” 
Now to the first of these we do not apply the 
word “ idea,” nor do we always to the second; 
we reserve it chiefly for the third of them, the 
concept. We point this out, not for the pur- 
pose of criticising the work of the translators, 
but simply to indicate the limitations which 
are imposed by our language upon translation 
of this sort. “ Idea” is probably the best word 
that could have been used in the present case. 
Another difficulty is presented by the words 
Verstand and Vernunft, which are rendered 
by “understanding” and “reason” respect- 
ively. The first of these is the subjective 
correlate of perception, that is, it is the facult 

by virtue of which perception is made possi- 
ble. The second bears a similar relation to 
the concept, its function being the formation 
of abstract ideas. This is the orthodox Ger- 
man usage, but the English usage is different. 
The word “understanding” is used by us 
very loosely; it is one of the most indefinite 
of our terms; we use it quite as frequently to 
denote Vernunft as to denote Verstand. It 
must be remembered that when used in this 
translation it signifies only that which is 
meant by Verstand. The trouble with our 
English terminology is not that we lack terms 
—we have quite enough of them— but that 
we do not use them either uniformly or accu- 
rately. These remarks will give some idea of 
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the technical difficulties involved in this 


translation. When we add that the style of 
Schopenhauer is a very different thing from 
the meaningless jargon of Hegel, or the 
weighty but hasty and careless work of Kant, 
being not only perfectly clear and intelligible, 
but grave, sonorous, and splendid; that Ger- 
man prose can, perhaps, boast of nothing finer 
within its whole range; that it states things 
in such a way that not only the thought, but 
the manner of its expression, once known can 
never be forgotten; it will then be seen that 
the task of adequate translation is one calling 
for unusual ability. To this task the present 
translators have not brought all the rhetori- 
cal ability to be desired. Still, the work is 
very faithfully done, and occasionally, in deal- 
ing with the great passages, we find that there 
is reproduced something of the effect of the 
original. In one minor respect the work is 
too faithful. Schopenhauer quotes largely 
from the prose and verse of the chief ancient 
and modern languages. His own practice is 
to give translations in connection with most 
modern quotations, and to give the Latin of 
those made from the Greek. This practice is 
in the main followed by the translators, but they 
make an exception in case of the quotations 
from Goethe and other German poets. These 
are translated along with the text, and sad 
doggerel is made of them. There is no reason 
why we should not have a German verse in the 
original as well as a French or Italian one. 

In closing this brief notice, we wish again 
to say that the importance of the work now 
done can hardly be over-estimated. Not 
only have we had nothing but a few frag- 
ments of Schopenhauer in English up to the 
present time, but we have had no good expo- 
sition of his philosophy to offset the much 
misinterpretation thereof. Oxenford’s famous 
article in the “ Westminster Review” in 1853 
was the first account ever given in English of 
this philosophy, and later accounts have 
hardly improved upon that first one. The 
miserable travesty embodied in Professor 
Bowen’s work on “ Modern Philosophy” is a 
conspicuous and not an unfair example of 
the kind of treatment Schopenhauer has re- 
ceived at the hands of English critics. To 
all which, the one best answer is furnished by 
the book itself; and no great philosophical 
work can better spare the labor of the com- 
mentator. In his own words — 

“For the thoughts of these extraordinary men 
{the genuine phi ~ yg bag bear filtration 
through vulgar minds. rm behind the broad, 
lofty, finely-arched brow, from under which shine 
beaming eyes, they lose all power and life, and ap- 
pear no longer themselves, when removed to the 


narrow lodging and low roofing of the confined, con- 
tracted, thick-walled skull from which dull glances 





steal directed to personal ends. Only from their 
authors can we receive philosophical thoughts, so 
whoever feels himself drawn to philosophy must 
himself seek out its immortal teachers in the quiet 
sanctuary of their works.” 


Wittiam Morton Payne. 





EDWARD BULWER-LYTTON.* 





The biographer of Edward Bulwer-Lytton 
has labored under a grave mistake in his esti- 
mate of the interest which the world feels in 
the character and personal history of his 
father. The ambition, the industry, the attain- 
ments and the talents of the eminent novelist 
have been justly appreciated ; nevertheless, 
they have not inspired that “ eager curiosity 
about his inner life and its relation to his other 
circumstances” on which his son has relied in 
preparing the voluminous “ Life, Letters, and 
Literary Remains,” the first instalment of which 
is now given to the American public. Lord 
Lytton lacked that spontaneous quality of 
genius which rouses the enthusiasm of man- 
kind. Nor did he possess that sympathy with 
common life which captivates the popular 
heart. His egotism interposed continually 
as a grim cold shadow between him and his 
reader. However noble might be the secon- 
dary motives of his nature, exaltation of self 
was conspicuously its mainspring. The lim- 
itations which this unlovely trait imposes on 
the character, he strikingly illustrated. We 
admire his virtues. We recognize how many 
they were, and how bravely sustained ; and 

et we withhold from them a hearty applause. 
We cannot overcome the repulsion which in- 
ordinate family pride, personal vanity and 
self-worship have excited. 

The portion of Lord Lytton’s biography now 
completed comprises two parts, occupying a 
duodecimo volume of nearly 700 closely printed 
pages. And still only a little more than one- 
third of the life is covered. Part I contains 
the story of his first twenty-three years, re- 
lated by himself; while in Part II his son 
takes up the narrative and carries it five years 
farther. Throughout both parts, copious 
notes by the biographer and extended extracts 
from the letters and unpublished writings of 
the novelist are interspersed. The plan of 
the work is indeed excessively broad. Not 
an item bearing upon the history of the man 
or the author is apparently to be omitted. 
The result is an accumulation of unimportant 
and tedious details which largely overweigh 
the matter of real value. A final unfavora- 
ble circumstance is the diffuse and uninterest- 





* Tue Lire, Letrers anp LireRARY REMAINS OF EDWARD 
Butwer, Lorp Lytton. By his son, the Earl of Lytton 
(Owen Meredith). 
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ing style of the biographer. Owen Meredith 
has inherited the faults which marred the 
prose of Lord Lytton, without the dramatic 
power and the polished diction which were 
the latter’s distinguishing gifts. 

Lord Lytton indulges freely his “ acknowl- 
edged infirmity of family pride” in the begin- 
ning of his autobiography, by a prolonged 
account of his ancestors, among whom there 
were unquestionably strong and attractive, 
though wilful and eccentric, characters. It is 
not until the eleventh chapter that he intro- 
duces himself, and then, with a strange affec- 
tation, conceals the date of his birth, remark- 
ing captiously that “If some curious imperti- 
nents are anxious to know in what year of our 
Lord that event took place, let them find out 
for themselves.” His son, with a more reason- 
able understanding of the requirements of 
history, informs us that the incident occurred 
in 1803, two years earlier than the novelist 
had accustomed himself to believe. 

His father, General William Earle Bulwer, 
the descendant of an old and honorable fam- 
ily in Norfolk, died in 1807, leaving three 
sons, the youngest of whom was Edward, the 
special favorite of the widowed mother. Un- 
der her charge the boy grew up, receiving a 
desultory education in schools frequently 
changed to suit his inclination. When an 
infant in arms, an insane man had muttered 
over him a prophecy that he would make 
something remarkable. Often repeated in his 
hearing, it became a principle of the child’s 
faith, exerting no little influence on his future 
destiny. ‘I never remember a time,” writes 
the man in his maturity, “when I had not a 
calm and intimate persuasion that one day or 
other I was to be somebody or do something. 
It was no feverish desire of fame that preyed 
upon me—it was a confidence in the days to 
come, which was attended with smali curi- 
osity, and never troubled by the modesty of 
a doubt.” 

The boy was precocious, spouting doggerel 
when sitting on his mother’s knees, and de- 
vouring books with eager avidity at the age 
of six. A volume of verses, written between 
the ages of fourteen and sixteen, was pub- 
lished with a flourishing dedication to the 
public, and copies were presented to Sir Wal- 
ter Scott and other literary worthies, who 
returned the usual courteous letters of ac- 
knowledgment to the courageous young au- 
thor. One consequence of this gift for verse- 
making was a dangerous social distinction. 
Lord Lytton thus describes its effects upon 
the boy of sixteen : 


‘“‘T was tal] and manly for my age; prodigal of 
talk, full of high spirits, gay to overflowing; ready 
alike in verse and compliment. Women smiled on 








the young poet. Invitations showered upon me. 
My mother yielded to the flattery so sweet to a 
mother’s heart; and, whilst little more than a child 
in years, I was introduced into the world as a young 
man. Dinners, routs, and balls diverted me from 
serious study. I was passionately fond of dancing, 
and amongst the last to leave the ball-room by the 
light of dawn. The middle-aged ladies took me 
home in their carriages. for I was but a boy. The 
young ones did not disdain me as a partner—for I 
was almost a man. In fact, I forestalled the natural 
growth of years: and, enjoying my youth too soon, I 
renounced its tastes when I should have commenced 
them. At the age of twenty-two, I hated balls as 
much as they are hated by most men of twenty- 
eight.” 

A year more, and young Bulwer experi- 
enced the transports and the agonies of a re- 
quited yet disappointed “first love.” It was 
“a brief tale of true passion and of great 
sorrow: a tale never to be told.” After a few 
weeks of secret and blissful i the 
lovers parted never to meet again. Within 
three years, the girl died broken-hearted. Ina 
letter written on her death-bed, she expressed 
the wish that her lover would visit her grave. 
The wish was religiously obeyed. The youth, 
then a student at Cambridge, made a solitary 
pedestrian tour among the English lakes in 
the summer of 1824. 


“T had one object in this tour,” he confesses in 
the autobiography, “far beyond any thought of 
pleasure and adventure. There was a spot amidst 
these districts which I had long yearned to visit, 
with such devout and holy passions as may draw 
the Arab to the tomb of the Prophet: a spot in 
which that wild and sorrowful romance of my boy- 
hood, which had so influenced my youth, lay buried 
evermore. And until I had knelt alone, and at 
night, beneath the stars at that shrine, I felt that 
my life could never be exorcised from the ghost 
that haunted it—that my heart could never again 
ulmit the love of woman, nor my mind calmly par- 
ticipate in the active objects of men. I performed 
that pilgrimage. What I suffered, in one long sol- 
itary night, 1 will not say. At dawn I turned from 
the place, us if re-baptized or re-born. I recovered 
the healthful tone of my mind; and the stage of ex- 
perience and feeling through which my young life 
had passed contributed largely to render me what- 
ever I have since become.” 


The story of this pathetic episode was locked 
in the survivor’s breast, yet a poetical version 
of it was written by him in the year of its 
conclusion, and in his last finished work it 
was reproduced in the romance of “ Kenelm 
Chillingly.” His son states in connection 
with the latter incident : 


“My father read the manuscript of ‘ Kenelm’ to 
my wife and myself, and at particular parts of it he 
could not restrain his tears. Throughout the day 
(it was New Year’s Eve—the eve of the year of his 
own death) on which he finished the chapter de- 
scribing Kenelm’s sufferings above the grave of 
‘Lily,’ he was profoundly dejected, listless, broken ; 
and in his face there was the worn look of aman who 
had just passed through the last paroxysm of pas- 
sionate griet. We did not then know to what the 
incidents referred, and we wondered that the crea- 
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tions. of his fancy should exercise such power over 


him. They were not creations of fancy, but the 
memories of fifty years past.” 


It was during his sojourn amid the English 
lakes that Bulwer set himself seriously to 
the labors of authorship. Hitherto he had 
amused himself in metrical composition; but 
now, determined to undertake prose, he sat 
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down, as he tells us, to form an individual | 


style. 


“T found it cmnelngy difficult; but the difficul- 
ty piqued my pride and nerved my perseverance. 

wrote at first very slowly, turning and re-turning 
sentence after sentence; never satisfied till the 
thought I desired to convey found its best expres- 
sion, and the period in which it was cased glided 
off into harmonious cadence. At first, I thought a 
page a day to be a grand achievement; gradually 
ease came. But it was not till years afterwards that 
T attained to rapid facility.” 


Before the close of the same summer’s va- 
cation, Bulwer passed a week at Brocket, the 
residence of Lady Caroline Lamb. The fol- 
lowing extracts from the autobiography re- 
veal the curious relation between the college 
student of twenty-one and the middle-aged 
woman of fashion, which grew out of the oc- 
casion: 


“Lady Caroline Lamb was then between thirty 
and forty, but looked much younger than she was; 
thanks, perhaps, to a slight, rounded figure and a 
childlike mode of wearing her hair (which was of a 
pale golden color) in close curls. She had large 
hazel eyes, capable of much varied expression, ex- 
ceedingly good teeth, a pleasant laugh, and a musi- 
cal intonation of voice, despite a certain artificial 
drawl, habitual to what was called the Devonshire 
House Set. Apart from these gifts, she might be 
considered plain. But she had, to «a surpassing 
degree, the attribute of charm, and never failed to 
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which looked like love, but it never came to that. 
Indeed, it was not many months before this corre- 
spondence was brought to a close, and any feeling 
beyond the interest which a clever woman, with 
time heavy on her hands, and systematically (though 
perhaps not always consciously) a coquette, might 
have conceived for a youth of some promise, was 
absorbed in a livelier sentiment for another.” 


In a letter to a friend, too long for inser- 
tion here, Bulwer gave the particulars of his 
affair with Lady Caroline, which show it to 
have been as intense in feeling and demon- 
stration as it. was brief in duration. 

At this period, Bulwer was endowed with 
many showy and attractive qualities, mingled 
with decidedly manly traits and some unde- 
niably weak ones. He was skilled in athletic 
sports, was physically and morally brave, high- 
spirited, ambitious, keenly sensitive to praise 
and blame, vain of person, affecting a peculiar 
style of dress and manner—his “ beautiful 
curls” furnishing “a standing joke amongst 
his friends” — and was given to the pleasures 
of gay society. He was passionately fond of 
cards, and his son relates that for years his 
success at play in the houses of his friends 


_ added an important sum to his income. 


please if she chose to do so. Her powers of conver- | 


sation were remarkable. In one of Lord Byron’s 
letters to her, which she showed me, he said, ‘ You 
are the only woman I know who never bored me.’ 
.- 3 She interested me chiefly, however, by 
her recollections and graphic descriptions of Byron ; 
with whom her intimacy had lasted during the three 
most brilliant years of his life in England. * * * 
She thought, with most others who knew him well, 
that from an affectation of roverie— which was by 
no means uncommon with the fine gentemen of that 
day, especially if they belonged to the political creed 
of the Mirabeaus and Foxes—he had pleasure in 
shocking people, and making himself out worse than 
he was. * * * And Iam bound to add that, in 
his letters to her, despite the evident passion that 
dictated and colored them, there was no trace of the 
selfish and heartless libertine; rather a desire to 
save her, as it were, from herself, and a considera- 
tion for her happiness chastening and predominat- 
ing over the thought of his own. Whatever the con- 
nection between them, and however blamable, re- 
garded from the mildest point of view, I cannot 
think him the seducing party; and certainly, from 
her own confession, he was not the betraying one. 
During the few days I stayed at Brocket a very in- 
timate friendship grew up between this singular 
woman and myself. We corresponded regularly on 
my return to Cambridge; and in our correspon- 
dence there was a deal of sentiment and romance 


On his return from a visit to Paris, young 
Bulwer was conversing with his mother in a 
London drawing-room, when that lady sud- 
denly exclaimed : 

“*Oh, Edward, what a singularly beautiful face! 
Do look! Who can she be” An elderly gentle- 
man was leading through the room in which they 
sat a young lady of remarkable beauty, who, from 
the simplicity of her costume, appeared to be un- 
married. My father, thus appealed to, turned his 
head languidly, and, with a strangely troubled sensa- 
tion, beheld (to use his own phrase) ‘ his fate before 
him’: in other words, his future wife.” 

It was Miss Rosina Doyle Wheeler, a lovely 
girl, a year older than himself, the daughter 
of an Irish squire who had contracted an un- 
fortunate matrimonial alliance, and was living 
apart from his wife and children. Two years 
after this chance meeting, Bulwer married 
Miss Wheeler in the face of his mother’s in- 
flexible opposition. It was a case in which 
parent and child evinced an equally persistent 
will. Yet despite the obligations of the son 
to a fond and devoted mother, the position he 
assumed in the circumstances was neither un- 
grateful nor undutiful. He but asserted his 
manly rights, and his conduct toward an 
offended but misjudging parent was through- 
out dignified, considerate, and tender. An 


honorable pride compelled Bulwer to resign 
the generous maintenance allowed him by his 
mother, and for years after his marriage he 
toiled incessantly with the pen to procure an 
independent existence. 

He had previously published a number of 
romances from motives of ambition, but now 











personal necessities spurred him on in the 
labor of writing. In the ten years succeeding 
his marriage, which took place in 1827, he 
produced twelve novels, two poems, one po- 
litical pamphlet, one play, the work entitled 
“*England and the English,” and three vol- 
umes of his “‘ History of Authors,” besides a 
multitude of essays, tales, and reviews. The 
income derived from this task-work was lib- 
eral, as it needed to be, for he had established 
his household on extravagant foundations. 
For the copyright of “ Pelham” he received 
£500; for “The Disowned,” £800; and for 
“ Devereux,” £1,500. 

In 1831 Bulwer entered parliament, and at 
about the same date added to his other ardu- 
ous duties the editorship of the “ New Month- 
ly Magazine.” With the mention of these 
events, the present instalment of his biog- 
raphy is brought to an end. He was earning 
fame and fortune as an author, he had secured 
a reconciliation with his mother, and his do- 
mestic happiness was comparatively unshad- 
owed. There were, however, ominous signs, 
as may be read in statements like the follow- 
ing : 


“ My father has put on record his feelings towards 
his wife during these years of excessive toil. He 
had an ardent affection for her, and unbounded 
esteem. Whatever virtues are in woman he be- 
lieved to be in her. But in the crowded, fevered 
life, she did not reap the fruits of his love. He was 
nearly always either writing, or meditating in prep- 
aration for it. She had, and could have, but little 
of his society; and, when they were together, his 
nervous irritability vented itself at every unwelcome 
circumstance in complaints, or taunts, or fits of an- 
ger. To harsh words and unjust reproaches his wife 
returned meck replies. Any distress his warmth 
occasioned her she carefully concealed from him. 
She was studious to please him, and endeavored to 
anticipate every want and wish. Her gentleness 
and forbearance increased his gratitude and devo- 
tion to her; and whenever he perceived that he had 
wounded her he was full of remorse. But the flaw 
subsisted all the same—that the demands of their 
daily existence would not permit the homage of his 
heart to be translated into act. * * * He was at 
all times a temperate, not to say abstemious, eater 
and drinker: and, although his taste, like that of 
his first hero, Pelham, was fastidious, his appetite, 
unlike that of his last hero, Kenelm Chillingly, was 
very small. In later life he had contracted the 
habit, common to most students and solitary men, of 
rushing through his meals with an impatient rapid- 
ity that would have shocked the gastronomic con- 
science of Lord Guloseton. His breakfast generally 
consisted of a piece of dry toast and a cup of cold 
tea, or of hot tea impatiently tossed into a tumbler 
half full of cold water; the remains of which he 
generally carried away with him into his study — 
stalking out of the room, silent, preoccupied, in 
dressing-gown and slippers (dressing-gown long and 
flowing, and slippers the most slipshod), with star- 
ing eyes like those of a sleep-walker. His dinner, 
when he dined alone, rarely lasted ten minutes. He 
was an incessant smoker. Whatever the result of his 
morning’s work, it seldom left, in his manner, any 
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o’cloek, was generally employed in exercise or social 
intercourse, riding, driving, walking, or visiting. 
At the time I am speaking of, people dined early; 
and six o’clock was, I believe, the customary dinner 
hour at Woodcot. Literary work was resumed from 
four to six, and from ten till twelve, or later; but 
these last hours were more generally passed in 
reading than in writing. Such was the author’s or- 
dinary working day at Woodcot; but what he ac- 
complished there must have called for many hours 
of extra toil. * * * Fortunately for his accom- 
plishment of the many tasks my father undertook, 
he had a quickly recuperative constitution, a strong, 
active frame, and an elastic temperament. For, 
though subject to fits of intense depression, an irri- 
tability which sometimes rendered him absolutely 
unapproachable, yet no sooner was he relieved from 
the burden of mental worry or bodily pain, than his 
spirits rebounded into an exuberant sunny vivacity. 
He became to all appearance as light-hearted and 
easily pleased as a boy; and was capable of taking 
the most joyous delight in the simplest pleasures 
and occupations.” 

Poor Rosina! the world has half-regarded 
her as a modern Xanthippe; but these pic- 
tures of an absorbed, irritable, neglectful hus- 
band, and her own sweet, wifely gentleness 
and patience, will go far toward reversing the 
popular judgment. 

Sara A. Hupparp. 


THE BEGINNING OF LIFE.* 


The purpose of this little book is to show 
that life first appeared on the earth in the 
polar regions. The argument may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. As the polar regions receive less heat 
from the sun than other regions, they must, 
on the supposition of a gradually cooling 
globe, have been first to come within that 
“gamut of temperature” in which life is 
possible. 

2. It is presumable that life began on the 
earth as soon as its continuance was possible, 
and in that region then most favorable for it. 

3. Therefore, the beginning of life was near 
one or both of the poles. 

In support of this conclusion, reference is 
made to the former existence of tropical life 
in Greenland and elsewhere in the frigid zone, 
to the general north-and-south direction of 
migrations, and to the alleged degeneration of 
Arctic types, forsaken by the favorable 
climate. “Once caught in unfavorable con- 
ditions, they have been going on from bad 
to worse in a fierce struggle for existence ” 


(p. 50). ih 

*WuereE pip Lire Beoin’ A Brief Inquiry as to the 
Probable Place of Beginning, and the Natural Courses of 
Migration Therefrom, of the Flora and Fauna of the Earth. A 
Monograph. By G. Hilton Scribner. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 
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The author concludes that the immediate 
progenitors of mankind lived in regions now 
frigid, and that their remains are buried in 
ice and snow. Cold is death, and our globe 
is dying at the poles, where its life first began. 

The line of argument followed is chiefly a 
priori, and therefore, although not without 
plausibility, it has little value in default of 
observed facts. The author is confessedly a 
layman in science, and his work shows little 
evidence of exact or extensive information. 
The book is free from fine writing, but not 
from sentences which are clumsy, obscure, or 
inordinately long. 

The following extract will give a fair idea 
of the quality of the book: 


es arboreal progenitor in the pioneer 
ranks of this great southern movement, ages before 
the quatenary [sic] {during all of which period 
man has probably inhabited the earth], was possib]l 
driven naked by the ever following merciless cold, 
thus keeping him within the southward moving 
climate, down the eastern and western continents 
alike, until it and he, arriving in the lapse of ages 
at the equatorial belt. and being always at the head 
and sti!l rising in the scale of being by this move- 
ment, discipline, and process, became sufficiently 
advanced by slow degrees to build fires, clothe him- 
self, make implements, and, possibly domesticate 
animals at least, the first and most useful to primi- 
tive man, the dog, and so prepared for conflict and 
for all climates, turned backward to the verge of 
everlasting ice, subduing, slaying, and exterminat- 
ing, first his own ancestry, his nearest but now weak 
rival, which, by lingering behind and struggling for 
life in a climate of increasing cold, would have be. 
come extremely degenerated and so easily disposed 
of, if not actually exterminated, by the climate itself, 
thus leaving as the nearest in resemblance to man, 
and yet the remotest in actual relationship both to 
him and his ancestry, the later tribes of anthropoid 
apes, since developed nearer to the equator, from 
the next lower animals which accompanied him in 
his southward march.” 
Davin 8. Jorpan. 





RECENT BOOKS ON SHAKESPEARE.* 





An interesting work on Shakespeare is that 
called “The Subjection of Hamlet,” by Wil- 
liam Leighton. In this book the author pre- 
sents a singularly bold and original theory on 
which to hang the play. Hamlet to him is 
mad, indeed, but in that incipient stage and 
peculiar form of melancholia in which brilliant 
wit and phenomenal cunning alternate with 
purposeless diversions and an occasional de- 
pravity which, on the supposition of sanity, is 
wholly irreconcilable with his general nobili- 
ty of character. His madness is accelerated 

*Tue Supsection or Hamer. By William Leighton. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


SHAKESPEARE as A Lawyer. By Franklin Fiske Heard. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 


FoLK-LORE OF SHAKESPEARE. 
Dyer, M.A., Oxon. 





By Rev. T. F. Thiselton 
New York: Harper & Brothers 





ume consists mainly in the keen psychological 
analysis with which the author follows Hamlet 
through the various steps of his vacillating 
career. Hamlet is intensely interested in 
everything on which his mind lays hold, inter- 
ested to a degree of mental activity which 
itself borders on insanity. Hence his brilliant 
flashes and violence of purpose. But he can- 
not keep to one intent. The next object that 
comes in his way interests him as much as the 
last, and he is diverted from his former pur- 
pose before it is accomplished and lost in the 
excitement of the new interest. He is again 
easily called back to his first resolution, but 
as easily called away again, never keeping his 
will long enough on an object to accomplish 
anything. He is thus all interested in the 
ghost; he believes his story, and starts off 
with violent zeal to slay the king. He is 
a from this by meeting Horatio and 
Marcellus, who engage him in another subject. 
He is again from time to time recalled to the 
purpose to which he has sworn to devote his 
life, and is as often called away by some inter- 
vening circumstance. 

“His will yields itself partially or completely to 
whatever crosses his path, king, queen, Ophelia, 
Horatio, Polonius, courtiers, actors. even down to 
Osric and the grave diggers. The skull of Yorick 


mesmerizes him, and night and @arkness so work 
on his sensitive imagination that he exclaims: 


* Now could I drink hot blood, 
And do such bitter business as the day 
Would quake to look on.” 
A graveyard sends his thoughts upon the loath- 
some track of the decay of mortality, and he follows 
Alexander’s dust to the loam that stops a beer- 
barrel.” 


The key to Hamlet’s character is found by 
the author in the following of a habit which 
has become a disease of his mind, “that of 
having his thoughts captured by whoever 
speaks to him, or by the last exciting circum- 
stance, to the exclusion or confusion of all 
the previous determinations of his will.” Mr. 
Leighton traces this characteristic skilfully 
through the play, and after passing Hamlet in 
review before us, gives us the following ver- 
dict upon his condition, which a careful read- 
ing of the play will perhaps confirm to most 
minds: 

“We find his mind constantly diverted from one 
theme to another, forgetting purpose and duty by 
contact with circumstances and other minds, en- 
tangled with every mind he meets by a strange 
magnetism that makes him assume its thoughts, or 
reflect or mock its manner of thinking. This power 
of absorbing the thoughts of other minds would in- 
dicate the highest order of intellect, if its possessor 
retained the force of his own will-purpose and com- 
plete identity; but this is not the case with Hamlet, 
who yields himself and all his powers to every in 
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fluence that comes to him, betraying at once what- 
ever knowledge he has gained, the creature and never 
the director of circumstances. He plunges eagerly 
into each excitement with boyish zeal. He is like 
a child sent upon an errand,who chases each butterfly 
he sees, climbs for bird's nests, picks berries, and 
runs after every bright tinted flower that catches his 
eye, until he has completely lost his way; nor is his 
wandering redeemed because between each episode 
he remembers the errand upon which he has been 
sent. The child wanders because his fancies are 
more active than memory or judgment. Hamlet 
goes astray from precisely the same reason, but in 
him maturity of intellect should have made judg- 
ment and memory the lords of his action, and his 
failure can only be set duwn to unsoundness of 
mind. When not under excitement or the magnet- 
ism of other minds. he is plunged in melancholy 
and contemplates suicide. Under any excitement 
he is easily wrought to violence, aud, when the fit 
is on him, proceeds to unwarrantable excesses, as in 
his interview with Ophelia and in the graveyard 
scene.”’ 

Nearly allied to Hamlet’s madness is the 
vacillating irresolution which characterizes 
among sane persons the intuitional thinker as 
distinguished from the logical one. The first 
is disjointed and fragmentary in his work; 
and though often brilliant and epigrammatic 
like Hamlet, is apt to be unpractical and 
without consistency in his life or aims as a 
whole. The study of Hamlet throws a vast 
flood of light upon the difference between 
these representative mental types. 


“‘ Shakespeare as a Lawyer ” is the subject 
of a sumptuous little quarto by Franklin Fiske 
Heard. Were we to put full confidence in 
the books of the class to which this belongs, 
and which have represented Shakespeare from 
nearly all possible points of view, from Shake- 
speare as an angler to Shakespeare as a zoulo- 
gist, we should be forced to admit that he was 
not only a jack-of-all-trades, but a master of 
them all. There is nothing new in the attempt 
here made to show that the great poet was 
possessed of large special knowledge of the 
technicalities of the legal profession. It has 
been done several times before, and what the 
present writer has done is at most to hunt up 
a few passages not heretofore mentioned in 
this connection, or to throw a little more light 
upon some that have been so mentioned. The 
best part of the book is what is said of the 
grave-digger’s scene in Hamlet, and that is 
quoted from other writers on this subject. 

In the words, although not in the spirit, of 
the French mathematician, who, after reading 
one of Racine’s tragedies, asked, ‘ Qw’est-ce 
que cela prouve ?” we ask of a book like this 
what it proves. That Shakespeare had a con- 
siderable knowledge of life in its legal as well 
as its other aspects, is generally admitted. 
That he passed some time, when a young man, 
in an attorney’s office, has been entertained as 
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a possibility. But no amount of citation can 
definitely make this out to have been so. Even 
if it could be shown, it would be of little in- 
terest except to Shakespearean specialists. 
Shakespearean study seems to give rise to 
three kinds of work: first, the purely mechan- 
ical, which counts syllables and endings and 
makes tables thereof; second, the semi-me- 
chanical, which arranges and interprets the 
results of some species of curious industry, 
and to which such efforts as the present be- 
long; and third, the work which evinces true 
insight, the subtle criticism which reveals a 
mind in sympathy with what is of permanent 
value in Shakespeare — such work as that of 
Lamb and Landor. This work is indeed rare; 
in volume it is insignificant as compared with 
that of the other classes; but small as is its 
volume, it outweighs all the rest, and it consti- 
tutes the main element in the value of the 
vast mass of Shakespearean literature. A sin- 
gle pregnant sentence of such criticism is 
worth more than many volumes of the other 
kind of work. Still, this other work is, on its 
lower level, praiseworthy; only it must not be 
forgotten how much lower that level is. 


“The Folk-lore of Shakespeare,” by the Rev. 
T. F. Thiselton Dyer, is very much more of a 
book than the one just mentioned. It belongs 
to the same general class, but it does not try 
to make out that Shakespeare was anything 
more than we know him to have been, a true 
child of the world and of his age, as well as 
the poet who above all others has seen into 
the inmost nature of life, and put it, in all its 
essentials, upon record. It is Shakespeare as 
the child of his age that is here represented, 
and especially of that age considered in its 
traditional aspect, as embodying in its social 
life the inheritance of centuries of custom and 
popular superstition. 

The subject is a rich one, and it is treated 
with industry and ability. There aretwenty- 
three chapters having such titles as “ Fairies,” 
‘* Birds,” “ Folk-medicine,” “ Death and Buri- 
al,” “Sports and Pastimes.” In some of the 
longer chapters the subjects treated are ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order, for convenience 
inreference. The fragments of folk-lore used 
by Shakespeare are here explained, in many 
cases traced to their origin, and illustrated by 
quotations drawn from a wide range of Eng- 
lish literature. 

The writer’s zodlogy is slightly defective. 
Besides the chapters on birds, fishes, insects 
and reptiles, there is one on animals. This 
leaves us rather in doubt as to what we are to 
call the birds and the fishes. Moreover, this 
chapter includes the chameleon and the croco- 
dile, which, although they are undoubtedly 
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animals, are at the same time reptiles, and 
belong in the chapter of reptiles. Mention is 
also made of animalcule. 

The book is written and arranged chiefly 
with a view to its use as a work of reference. 
Its value as such is very great. If the stu- 
dent of Shakespeare has but half-a dozen vol- 
umes, he will do well to make this one of 
them. If his aim be simply that of intelli- 
gently reading the plays, he will probably 
consult it more frequently than all of the 
others put together. One can hardly fail to 
be surprised at the extent to which this book 
shows the popular beliefs and customs of the 
age to enter into the work of Shakespeare. 


LEGENDS OF LE DETROIT.* 


Any city in our land might consider itself 
fortunate to possess so faithful a chronicler of 
its traditions as the author of the legends of 
our neighbor, the City of the Straits, has 
shown herself to be. Not many cities, how- 
ever, are so rich as is Detroit in the posses- 
sion of an early history which needs only the 
touch of the one who has the gift to waken it 
to life again. A favorite resort of some of 
our most noted Indian tribes, and associated 
with their principal chiefs and warriors; one 
of the first points in the Northwest visited 
and settled by the French explorers and mis- 
sionaries, and one of the earliest English 
colonies as well; the scene of bloody battles, of 
a famous siege, and of more than one surren- 
der, and subject to five different governments 
in succession,—there certainly should be in 
the story of such a place enough of romance 
and of tragedy to justify a work devoted to 
its legendary lore. 

And this book has at least shown the exist- 
ence of abundant material in this regard. 
Each event in the authentic history of Detroit 
seems to be supplemented by an appropriate 
tradition. La Salle’s famous expedition in 
the ill-fated “Griffin” has its complement in 
the story of the phantom ship which drifts 
among the islands, while the voices of her 
ghostly crew chant the evening hymn. The 
coming of the first missionaries, who des- 
troyed the rude stone idol worshipped by the 
Indians as their Manitou, will not be forgotten 
while that angry spirit haunts Belle Isle and 
answers by moonlight to those who float past 
his asylum. The first French Governor, La 
Mothe Cadillac, is remembered not only as the 
founder of the colony and builder of Fort 
Ponchastrain, but also because in his time ap- 








*LEGENDs oF Le Derrorr. By Marie C. W. Hamlin. Detroit. 
Mich.: Thorndyke Nourse. 
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shee, or the demon of the City of the Straits,” 
whose misshapen form and malicious face 
have ever been seen when evil impended over 
Le Detroit, from Dalzell’s defeat at Bloody 
Run to the time of Hull’s surrender. 

So, too, we catch glimpses of the almost 
vanished superstition and poetry of the earli- 
est French and Indian settlers. “‘ Ia Chasse 
Galerie ” is well attested by the descendants 
of those who have seen the spectral “ hunt in 
the air.” ‘Sometimes a canoe is visible, 
manned by twelve men, and in its prow a dog, 
whose incessant barking attracts the attention 
of the person who is to see the vision. Al- 
ways to the north flies the phantom boat. At 


_ other times, dogs of a shaggy black, with 


drooping ears, are constantly seen running on 
the water, as if in the scent of game. Once 
in seven years a solitary horseman, with 
gaunt, bronzed face, rifle in hand, followed by 
his pack of dogs, is seen in the sky after sun- 
set.” Again, there is something beautiful in 
the story of the disobedient children changed 
into little winged insects and imprisoned in 
the sky. Their brother goes in search of 
them, and the spirit which inhabits the aspen 
tree becomes his guide and leads him to 
cloud-iand. Here he receives a bow and 
quiver of arrows, and is told to shoot toward 
the north. “ At each flight of a magic arrow 
a long solitary streak of lightning appeared 
like a golden rent in the sky, through which 
the child could catch glimpses of the beauties 
hidden there. At last he saw where his 
brethers and sisters were confined, and, aim- 
ing straight, soon opened the door to the im- 
prisoned ones, who came through the golden 
crevice in the form of myriads of little insects 
which flitted around him joyfully.” 

The tale of Captain Jean and his militia 
company is very amusing in its description of 
the Captain’s futile attempts to drill his easy- 
going French Canadians according to the 
manual; but we cease to laugh when we read 
how bravely they fought in battle under the 
lead of Captain Jean, who forgot the few 
words of command he was master of, 
but shouted: “Fix yourselves, and den, by 
Gor, follow me!” There is not space for 
further quotation or comment, save to say 
that the literary style and execution of the 
book may perhaps be fairly judged of by the 
opening sentence of the Introduction, in 
which the writer pleasantly tells us: “The 
word ‘Legend’ explains itself. Historical 


and romantic souvenirs hang like tattered 
drapery around the fair City of the Straits. 
Interest and curiosity have only to shake its 
venerable folds to scatter fragmentary history 
and legendary lore.” 
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NEW EDITIONS OF KEATS.* 


The tomb which lies in the shadow of the 
Pyramid of Cestius bears a name which, how- 
ever much it may have seemed to him who 
bore it fora few brief years, to have been 
“writ in water,” has by posterity been re- 
written in material indelible. The two edi- 
tions recently published of the works of John 
Keats are a splendid and worthy tribute to 
his fame. The scholarly and in every way 
admirable work of Lord Houghton has so 
long and so well done duty as furnishing at 
once the best text of the poems and the best 
account of the life of Keats, that nothing 
short of new material can justify a new at- 
tempt to do the work already so thoroughly 
performed. The years that have passed since 
the publication of Lord Houghton’s work 
have, however, witnessed the accumulation 
of so much new material as to fully justify a 
renewed treatment of the subject; and the 
two editions now before us have as their 
object the incorporation of this new matter 
with the old. 

Of these two editions, one is English and 
the other American. The American edition 
has as its special feature the entire collection 
of letters written by the poet to his brother 
in America, few of which—and these few 
from copies — were published in Lord Hough- 
ton’s collection. This edition is edited by 
John Gilmer Speed, the grandson of the poet’s 
brother George. The English edition, pre- 
pared by Mr. Buxton Forman, the accomplished 
editor of Shelley, has also many letters now 
published for the first time, and particularly a 
large number addressed to the poet’s sister, 
and which are not included in Mr. Speed’s 
collection. It will thus be seen that although 
each of these new editions is an improvement 
upon anything we have heretofore possessed, 
yet neither of them is complete, each being 
to a certain extent supplementary to the 
other. This is certainly unfortunate. 

The American edition, which is a limited 
one, is contained in three volumes; one of 
letters and two of poetry. It has in addition 
a brief memoir, portraits, facsimile of hand- 
writing, etc. The English edition is a much 
more comprehensive one, being in four vol- 
umes, two each of prose and poetry. No 
pains are spared to make this edition a com- 
plete one. It has copious addenda, annota- 
tions, and appendices, fine illustrations, and a 
very thoroughly prepared index. It must in- 








*Tue Letrers AND Poems or JoHN Keats. Edited by 
John G. Speed. In three volumes. With portraits in color, 
etc. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Tue PoeticaL Works AND OTHER WRITINGS OF JOHN 
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evitably remain for many years the standard 
edition of Keats. It is difficult to conceive 
in what way it might be considerably im- 
proved. There is no reason for thinking there 
is in existence any large amount of material 
(with the exception of the American letters 
already spoken of ) which is not here con- 
tained, and nothing but the discovery of such 
material would warrant an edition which 
should supersede this. 

The American letters which form the spe- 
cial feature of Mr. Speed’s edition are full of 
interest. The editor finds it worth while 
again to allude to the popular superstition 
which ascribes so absurdly impossible an effect 
upon the poet’s life to the brutal articles in 
“ Blackwood” and the “Quarterly,” and to 
point out that the new letters now published, 
being written after the date of these attacks, 
afford additional evidence of the groundless- 
ness of such an assumption. They undoubt- 
edly do afford this, but no sane person cares 
much for such evidence in any amount. How 
such an idea could ever have been entertained 
is difficult to understand. To magnify the 
personal annoyance which they may have had 
the power to inflict upon a sensitive nature 
into a blighting influence fatal to the best vi- 
tality of a mind like that of Keats, puts too 
great a strain upon the imaginative powers, 
and exalts to a rank of undue importance the 
function of the “anonymuncules who go 
scribbling about” in the pages of critical 
journals famous or infamous. How little the 
venom of the most malignant of these could 
distemper the mind of our poet, is instanced 
by the passage, quoted also by Lord Hough- 
ton, in which he says: 


“I feel more and more every day as my imagina- 

tion strengthens, that I do not live in this world 
alone, but in a thousand worlds. No sooner am I 
alone than shapes of epic greatness are stationed 
around me, and serve my spirit the office which is 
equivalent to a king’s body-guard. * * * The 
only thing that can affect me personally for more 
than one short passing day, is any doubts about m 
powers for poetry; I seldom have any, and I loo 
with hope to the nighing time when I shall have 
none.” 
But we cannot quarrel with a superstition 
to which we owe “ Adonais.” Whatever 
feeble grounds may have existed for belief in 
it have become non-existent long since. 

Keats makes in these letters occasional re- 
marks about things American, which are 
sometimes amusing. When he speaks of the 
monkeys in the woods of the United States, 
we hardly know how to take him; but it was 
not long before that Goldsmith had given 
currency to stranger stuff than this, in his 
“ Animated Nature.” The poet seems to be 
very much afraid that the Americans will 
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prove too sharp for his innocent brother; that 
they will “fleece him,” in short; and his fears 
are not wholly groundless. The naturalist 
Audubon seems to have had commercial re- 
lations with George Keats, and, among other 
things, to have sold him a cargo of merchan- 
dise which at the time of the sale he knew to 
be at the bottom of the Mississippi river. 
Here are some interesting remarks about 
Milton, especially so when they are compared 
with the “ Notes on Milton” printed in Lord 
Houghton’s life. 

“The ‘ Paradise Lost,’ though so fine in itself, is 

a corruption of our language. It should be kept as 
it is—- unique, a curiosity, a beautiful and grand 
curiosity, the most remarkable production of the 
world; a northern dialect accommodating itself to 
Greek and Latin inversions and intonations. * * * 
[ have but lately stood on my guard against Milton. 
Life to him would be death to me. iltonic verse 
cannot be written, but is the verse of art. I wish to 
devote myself to another verse alone.” 
Mr. Speed points out two or three slight 
errors into which Lord Houghton fell, the 
chief of which is perhaps that of taking a 
description of an East Indian lady whose 
acquaintance was made by Keats as a de- 
scription of Fanny Brawne. 

The letters addressed by Keats to his young 
sister form a large proportion of the new let- 
ters published in Mr. Forman’s edition. They 
present the poet to us in a new réle — that of 
the big brother. They cannot be said to be 
possessed of any special interest. Brothers 
writing to younger sisters send them about the 
same mixture of good advice and miscellane- 
ous gossip the world over, and Keats is no 
exception to the rule. In one of the earlier of 
these he gives an amusing account of the story 
of his poem “Endymion,” in language adapted 
to the childish comprehension of the one for 
whom it is told. In one of the later, he speaks 
of having received an invitation from Mr. Shel- 
ley, a gentleman resident at Pisa, to pass the 
winter with him. This way of referring to 
his great contemporary rather takes us by 
surprise. 

But the new letters that they contain do 
not constitute the true raison d’étre of these 
editions. This is found in the fitness of the 
poems of Keats to receive the richest setting 
that the bookmaker’s art can give them. They 
are worthy of all the honor that can in this 
way be shown them. The age in which Keats 
lived was an age of giants, but it saw two 
only who were his peers. Shelley and Cole- 
ridge are the only poets of that great age 
whom he does not overtower; and this by 
virtue of the perfect odes and the mighty 
fragments upon which rests his fame. “I 
think I shall be among the English poets after 
my death,” he said; and his expectation is 
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fulfilled in a measure more ample than he 
dreamed. Had he lived, we should have more 
of the work of his hands; better work than 
what we have he could by no possibility have 
given us. The odes to “The Nightingale” 
and “The Grecian Urn” are perfect, abso- 
lutely, faultlessly perfect; there is no manner 
of flaw in them. 
“Tout passe. —L’art robuste 
Seul a l’éternité. 
Le buste 

Survit a la cité.’ 

It is very fitting that the two poems which 
perhaps alone of all English poems at once 
treat of the highest themes and in the treat- 
ment attain to artistic perfection, should 
give expression to the essential nature of art 
and to the contrast between its calm immor- 
tality and the restlessness and transitory 
character of all things mortal. To the poet 
living this contrast was sharp indeed, and the 
fate which so early overtook him may not 
seem to us wholly unkind, when we consider 
that it but made him, as he himself had made 
his faultless work, secure forevermore 

“From the contagion of the world’s slow stain.” 





BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKs. 


Mr. GEORGE WILLIS Cooke's “ Critical Study of 
George Eliot’? (Osgood) is a fair specimen of the 
journeyman work of literature. What a biography 
should be, George Eliot herself has told us. “We 
have often wished that genius would incline itself 
more frequently to the task of the biographer — that 
when some great or good personage dies, instead of the 
dreary three or five volumed compilations of letters 
and diary and detail, little to the purpose, which 
two-thirds of the reading public have not the chance, 
nor the other third the inclination, to read, we could 
have a real ‘Life,’ setting forth briefly and vividly 
the man’s inward and outward struggles, aims, and 
achievements, so as to make clear the meaning 
which his experience has for his fellows.” Such a 
biography as this is not approached in the present 
work. It is only fair to state, however, that the 
author does not profess to attempt a biography. but 
rather an interpretation and acriticism. While we 
are waiting for the “Life’’ which we may hope 
some time to have, we must be contented with such 
books as this, and it is the most considerable thing 
that has thus far been written about the great writer 
and great woman who were united in the person of 
George Eliot. The reasons for its failure when judged 
by the highest standards, are not far to seek. In the 
widest sense, Mr. Cooke is without sympathy with 
what is most essential in the quality of the work 
which is the subject of his exposition. His vision 


cannot pierce and see, as it were, from within, the 
motives which actuate this work, the philosophy of 
which it is the expression, the large view of human 
life which it presents in so many aspects. These 
things he sees and describes from the outside, and 
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from his own standpoint far below them, and the 
account is necessarily an imperfect one. He tells 
us that “there is occasion for surprise that a mind 
so acute and logical as George Eliot’s did not per- 
ceive that the evolution philosophy has failed to 
settle any of the greater problems suggested by 
Kant.” It is at least interesting to know that the 
acute and logical mind of Mr. Cooke sees this so 
clearly to be the case, and it is to be hoped that he 
will some day explain it a little more fully for the 
enlightenment of those benighted persons who have 
hitherto supposed that this philosophy was just the 
one thing needed to complete the work so solidly 
begun by the hard-headed old man of Kénigsberg. 
The main reason why George Eliot's work has the 
claim which it undoubtedly has to the world’s re- 
gard is almost wholly ignored by Mr. Cooke. It is 
not as expounding a system of philosophy, or as 
exemplifying any special set of religious or ethical 
ideas, that it is to be enduring. These things are 
incidental. A large number of persons have seri- 
ously compared this work with that of Shakespeare, 
and such a comparison is possible upon no grounds 
of tendency or of purpose. It is made possible by 
the fact that these novels are great works of art,— 
that they are in a very high sense creations. What 
Mr. Cooke means when he says that “ psychological 
analysis seems out of place in a novel” we are at a 
loss to know, or to conceive how the one common 
aim of the novel and the drama alike, the creation 
of character, is to be achieved without it. The 
main difference between the novel and the drama is 
that this analysis must be in the latter implicit, 
owing to the limitations imposed by this literary 
form, whereas in the novel it is possible for it to be 
explicit. The one thing to be demanded of such 
work is that it shall be ideally true and consistent; 
the work will be enduring or otherwise according 
as this demand is met or not. The ethics and phi- 
losophy will take care of themselves. It cannot be 
too often said that morality is the nature of things. 
If the work be true, which is the same thing as being 
artistic, it will be moral enough. It is a matter of 
the highest interest to point out and state the view 
of life and the world at large which any creative 
work presents; it is a mistake to assume that the 
work exists by virtue of any body of philosophical 
or ethical theories. Ifthe work be true art, it exists 
by virtue of the insight of the artist who finds life to 
be thus and so, and depicts it for us. The thought 
and the morality follow from the work, not the work 
from them. Mr. Cooke very carefully and conscien- 
tiously endeavors to find out what this view of life 
and of things in general is. The result is not satis- 
factory to him, and he concludes that something is 
wrong with the work. Now all this is beginning at 
the wrong end. If he can pcint out a lack of truth- 
fulness in the work itself, then it may be that the 
conclusions to be drawn from it are unsound. If 
this may not be done, then these conclusions, unac- 
ceptable as Mr. Cooke may find them, are likely to 
stand. 


THE little book called “John Bull and His 
Island” (Scribners) is a translation of a French 
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work by some one who calls himself Max O’Rell, and 
has excited much attention in Paris. The writer 
uses the words of Montaigne to inform the reader 
that it is written in good faith, and so it appears to 
be. It is, at all events, the work of a man who has 
had opportunities for wide observation, and if not 
profound, neither is it wholly superficial. The 
writer makes an occasional slip, as when he speaks 
of Shakespeare as interred in Westminster Abbey; 
but in the main his facts are correctly stated. Be- 
sides this, it is an exceedingly readable book. It 
deals mainly with details and those little matters 
which so strike the attention of the foreigner, and 
especially that of the Frenchman who visits England, 
and does not fail to improve the many opportunities 
afforded by the subject for poking fun at English 
ways; but it is good-humored in its attacks, and 
knows how to value the finer and deeper elements 
in English character. In the dedication to John 
Bull, unfortunately omitted in the translation, the 
writer signs himself “A Friend and Admirer,” and 
bases his pretensions to write such a book upon the 
hundreds of sore throats and colds which he has 
contracted in the fogs and east winds of England, 
and upon ten years’ residence, in which time, as a 
good citizen, he has paid his poor and parish taxes, 
and all the other taxes and fees which make Eng- 
land so dear to every right-minded person. Now 
and then very hard raps are given. Speaking of 
English women, he says: “ They are remarkable for 
their fresh complexions, their decided and fearless 
gait, and the length of their feet, which reminds one 
that twelve inches go to the foot in England. Im- 
possible to make faux pas, with such bases as these.” 
Occasionally a very good thing is said, as for exam- 
ple, speaking of the English love for oratorio: “The 
indignation with which Joseph repulses, in B flat 
minor, the improper advances of Mrs. Potiphar, is 
truly epic.” He gives us at times a bit of informa- 
tion which we can hardly regard as literally true, 
as when he tells us, «propos of Scotch thrift, of a pa- 
rent ““who presents each of his children, as they 
come of age. with the bill of all that he has spent 
upon him, including the fees of nurse and doctor.” 
Speaking of the agonies of a tea-party: “At dinner, 
if conversation flags at every moment, beef and pale 
ale are there to keep you alive at any rate, but with 
these slops and slices you have not even strength 
enough to attempt to enliven it.” The extract on 
page 131, giving the teachings of the English school 
geographies concerning France and Frenchmen, is 
well worthy of attention. Speaking of the English 
stage, he gives due praise to Irving, and is justly in- 
dignant at the mutilation of French pieces for the 
purpose, xs the announcements say, with uncon- 
scious sarcasm, “ of adapting them to suit English 
tastes.” An amusing description of an wsthete is 
given, in which we are told that “ the ideal to aim at 
was the expression of the gasping carp.” Any one 
may see an resthete for himself by following these di- 
rections: “ Stare as hard as you can; stick an eye- 
glass in your eye; put an ounce of treacle in your 
mouth; look at yourself in the glass and try to 
speak.” A very amusing account is given of the 
grotesque performances of the Salvation Army, also 
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an interesting list of the 183 recognized religious 


sects in‘England, together with accounts of some of 
the more insane of them. The book, besides being 
of an eminently readable nature, would also be a 
very good travelling companion in London, having 
many hints and suggestions that might prove use- 
ful to the tourist. 


A NEw velume by the author of the “Epic of 
Hades”’ is at hand, and is very welcome after a 
silence of three years. When Mr. Morris published 
his first work, ten years ago, it was warmly re- 
ceived, and to its writer was at once assigned a high 
place among contemporary poets—an action which 
has been fully jnstified by subsequent volumes. He 
does not rank with our best living poets; our age 
has found half-a-dozen voices distinctly stronger and 
clearer than his; but he has a high place in the sec- 
ond rank, and this is no faint praise. This volume 
of “Songs Unsung” (Roberts Brothers) contains 
many things that will be cherished by all lovers of 
poetry. Some of these “Pictures,” for example, 
each a single quatrain, but full of suggestiveness to 
the painter, drawing with a few swift strokes an 
outline which compels the imagination, once 
aroused, to fill in the detail, until the scene stands 
before the mental vision. and looking back at the 
bare sketch we wonder at the power of a few simple 
words thus to compel us. Take as an illustration 
these two: 

“A flare of lamplight in a shameful place 
Full of wild revel and unchecked offence, 


And in the midst, one fresh scarce-sullied face, 
Within her eyes, a dreadful innocence.” 


“A poisonous, dead, sad sea-marsh, fringed with pines, 
Thin-set with mouldering churches, old as Time, 
Beyond, on high, just touched with wintry rime, 

The long chain of the autumnal Apennines.” 
The poem called “Vendredi Saint,”’ with its pas- 
sionate note of human sympathy, is one of the most 
precious things in this volume; but the poems 
which display to the fullest the powers of the writer 
are the four narrative ones called respectively 
“ Niobe,” “Odatis,” “ Saint Christopher,” and “ Cly- 
temnestra in Paris.” The last of these is based 
upon a recent cause célébre, the Fenayrou trial of the 
summer of 1882; and the tale is told in a manner 
which suggests Rossetti’'s “Last Confession.” 
“Saint Christopher” is a subject especially well 
suited to the contemplative tendencies of this poet. 
The story of him “who bare the Christ” is simply 
told, but with a delicate spirituality which is within 
the reach of few. “Odatis” is a story taken from 
Atheneus, and told in a manner worthy of the poet's 
greater namesake. But the poem of “ Niobe” is 
the high-water mark of this volume. It is sugges- 
tive of Tennyson’s poems on classical subjects, and 
the gulf between them is not so wide as to make the 
comparison fatal to the work before us. In point of 
expression, indeed, nothing may equal, hardly any- 
thing may approach, such poems as “(Enone” and 
“Tithonus.” They afford the supreme examples of 
what we conceive to be the highest and most essen- 
tial element of poetic power. In point of feeling, 
their height is not so beyond the access of lesser 
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poets. The pathos of “ Niobe ” is well-nigh as true 
and as fine as that of much greater works. Nothing 
could far surpass the manner in which the grief of 


the bereaved mother is revealed to us when she says: 
“IT shed not 


A single tear grief dried the fount of tears, 
I had shed all mine.” 





The younger Victorian age is safe from the charge 


| of mediocrity. An age in which poetry like this 
| occupies but a secondary place need not fear such 





| subsequent reading help us any. 





an imputation. 


Mr. P. F. FrrzGeraup’s “ Essay on the Philoso- 
phy of Self-Consciousness” (R. Clarke & Co.) pro- 
fesses to contribute several important discoveries to 
philosophy. But philosophical discoveries are not 
so easily made; and it is not easy to see that the 
writer has established any new positions, or even to 
get a clear idea of what he seeks to establish. A 
part of what he has endeavored to show is, in his own 
words, “that the substance or hypostasis of thought 
is Being,—the Being of the individual Zgo being in 
every case the standpoint of rational judgment. The 
necessary conception of the subjective facts of feel- 
ing, thought, and will, is thus seen to be the @ pri- 
ort grounds of the inferences or general ideas of rea- 
son—ratiocination being always in the ratio of Be- 
ing.” Now the intelligible part of this is the veriest 
truism, and as such is hardly in need of a book to 
prove it. What is meant by the latter phrase of 
what has been quoted is hard to see, nor does our 
The method of the 
writer is that which has already brought philosophy 
into disrepute, and it seems is likely to keep it 
there as long as the race of philosophasters exists, 
or as long as men continue to let themselves be 
imposed upon by words without knowledge. It is 
the method which takes for granted those assump- 
tions whose demonstration might in the light of the 
“ Critique of Pure Reason” prove somewhat trouble- 
some, and disguises the unwarrantable liberties 
thus taken by concealing whatever thought it may 
embody beneath a mass of verbiage, imposing, per- 
haps, but when reduced to its logical content show- 
ing either the barest platitude or the rankest ab- 
surdity. This is the method made popular by 
Hegel, and some of the pages of the present volume 
are worthy of the great master of the method. It is 
essentially the method referred to by Schopenhauer 
when he speaks of the “ fiction so cunningly devised 
by the professors of philosophy, and which has be 
come so indispensable to them, of a reason that 
knows, perceives, or apprehends absolutely. This 
is a doctrine which it is only necessary to impose 
upon the reader at starting, in order to pass in the 
most comfortable manner in the world, as it were in 
a chariot and four, into that region be;ond the pos- 
sibility of all experience, which Kant has wholly 
and forever shut out from our knowledge, and in 
which are found immediately revealed and most 
beautifully arranged the fundamental dogmas of 
modern, Judaising, optimistic Christianity.’ The 
book taken as a whole is a confused mixture of 
bad philosophy and unlicensed rhapsody, the rhap- 











In the way of detail, 
such mistakes or misprints as Raison suffesaule for 
Raison suffisante, and “ Gefiihl ist alle,” are quite in- 
excusable. 


THE ripple of sensation stirred by the anony- 
mous story of “The Bread-Winners” (Harper & 
Brothers), as the early chapters appeared in “ The 
Century Magazine,’ was owing in part to shrewd 
advertising and in part to the attractiveness of a lit- 
erary style that was somewhat out of the common. 
The sensation died away as the story progressed, 
for the author too quickly betrayed that his gifts 
were those of an essayist and not of a novelist. 
When it came to the portrayal of character and the 
creation of a plot, there was apparent a want of in- 
vention which was in striking contrast with the 
ability displayed in the use of language. Then be- 
came plainly evident what the rounded and _bal- 
anced sentences had hinted in the beginning: that 
the work was a product of industry instead of tal- 
ent. By persistert study, a style was formed which 
enlisted attention by the employment of an unusu- 
ally full and well-chosen vocabulary. Aside from 
the cleverness of style, for which we have given the 
author full credit, the book is dull, vicious, and dis- 
gusting. The strained effect is most painfully pro- 
nounced in the person and manners of the different 
individuals made to enact a part in the story. The 
odious Maud Matchin, with her familiars, Sam 
Sleeny, Offit, Bott, and the whole disgusting set, are 
highly exaggerated types of character; as are, on 
the other hand, the elegant Mr. Farnham, the widow 
Belding, her daughter Alice, and the rest. The 
offensive vulgarity and viciousness portrayed in the 
scenes in which the representatives of the lower 
classes appear, are equalled by the ludicrousness of 
the interviews between Mr. Farnham and Alice. 
The climax of absurdity is reached in the spectacle 
of the latter young lady seated on the floor rocking 
to and fro in her arms the inanimate body of the 
stalwart Farnham, as a child would rock a rag baby. 
And only an hour after this frantic episode, Alice 
was found comfortably in bed sleeping the sleep of 
peaceful-minded innocence and health. No more 
preposterous tissue of incidents was ever woven to- 
gether by a writer of fiction; and it is a comfort to 
reflect, for the dignity of humanity, that it is in the 
fullest sense a fiction. As “a social study,” which 
the book purports on its title-page to be, it is worse 
than a failure; it is deliberately insulting to work- 
ing men and women, and to all who sympathize 
with them. In the present stage of the great social 
problem known as the labor question, a grave re- 
sponsibility rests upon any one who treats with 
flippancy or heartlessness the claims of the working 
classes. Such a course, more than perhaps any- 
thing else, tends to widen the breach between em- 
ployers and employed, and to increase the difficul- 
ties of reconciliation. The author’s sense of humor 
may be gratified by presenting low ruffians and as- 
sassins as types of the working classes, but in that 
case his capacity for humor is not a pleasant thing to 
contemplate. 
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THE study of botany in our higher schools and 
colleges has come to be a very different thing from 
what it was a few years ago. It is not long since 
this study was confined to the morphology of phe- 
nogamous forms and a few of the higher crypto- 
gams. Physiology was but briefly outlined and his- 
tology well-nigh unknown. Such study could be 
called scientific only in a low sense. At a time 
when zoélogy had long been thoroughly and sys- 
tematically pursued, botany was at best trifled with. 
We have now witnessed a change in this, and the 
claims of botany to equal recognition with her sis- 
ter-study, zodlogy, are more and more recognized, 
enforced, as they are, by the patent fact that ma- 
terial for the scientific study of botany is more 
accessible and less difficult of manipulation than 
that which is handled by the zoélogical student. 
Besides this, the results of the investigations of the 
great English and German workers in this almost 
virgin soil, results which have brought about so vast 
a development in the science of plant-life, have at 
last become correlated and filtered down into the 
pages of manuals and text-books fit for the use of 
the beginner. We have had several good books of 
this sort quite recently, and one of the best is that 
just published by Professor W. A. Kellerman, and 
called ‘Elements of Botany” (John E. Potter & 
Co.). In this volume the morphology of pheno. 
gams is relegated to its proper position as one of 
several important divisions of the study. Room is 
found for its essentials in some fifty pages, and these 
include a carefully condensed treatment of the im- 
portant subject of fertilization. The second part 
treats of histology and physiology; the illustrations 
of the former are admirable, and in connection with 
the latter the most important facts of chemistry and 
plant-movements are given. The way is thus pre- 
pared for the systematic botany which is the subject 
of the third part. The classification covers the en- 
tire vegetable kingdom, and is in the main that of 
Sachs as modified by Bessey. Representative 
groups only are chosen and briefly described. Dis- 
tribution and fossil botany are here briefly and com- 
pactly treated. Part fourth treats of economit bot- 
any, and is particularly valuable. An appendix 
gives directions for collecting, microscopic exam- 
ination, and other forms of practical work. Taken 
as a whole, this unpretentious little volume contains 
a surprising amount of carefully selected and well- 
stated matter, including the results of the latest re- 
search, and is deserving of very high commenda- 
tion. The thing which it chiefly needs is an index. 
It is very valuable without one but would be much 
more so if one were provided. 





THE first part of Mr. William Cory’s “Gtide to 
Modern English History” (Henry Holt & Co.) ap- 
peared in 1880, and covered the period from 1815 to 
1830. Part II comprises the period from 1830 to 
1835. The review of this shorter space of time— 
less than a third of that run over in the previous 
volume—occupies twice as many pages; so great is 
the number and interest of events crowded into 
those few years. They include the struggle for 
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Reform, the Irish question, the movement for eman- 
cipation in the West Indies, the new charter of the 
East India Company, and other interesting topics, 
which occupy much space, and are presented with 
many helpful side-lights. The author’s aim is not 
to write a history in the ordinary sense, but to bring 
to light things behind the scenes, and to sketch the 
mental, moral and political portraits of the men 
who figure before the world in the passing events. 
Such a book is to be studied after one has made him- 
self familiar with events in their order, that he may 
catch their true significance in their hidden causes 
and in their promise and bearing on things yet to 
be unfolded. To one thus prepared, the book is full 
of interest. H is a guide, by manifold suggestions 
and explanations, leading the inquiring mind to a 
deeper insight and a more accurate knowledge of 
the moving springs and forces of history. The 
work will serve an excellent purpose for reference 
as to the state of the public mind and the spirit of 
individual actors in the scenes of the time, though 
the reader may not always accept the author’s views. 
A copious index is an aid for such reference. There 
is lacking a preliminary table of contents, to define 
the leading subject of each chapter. Parts III and 
IV are promised to bring the work down nearer to 
the present time. 


Ir is a little strange that no one should have made 
until now a collection of passages from the writings 
of Ouida, and it is not at all strange that the idea 
should now have suggested itself simultaneously to 
two persons. We have, as the result of this, a small 
volume entitled “ Flashes from Ouida,” compiled by 
J. L. 8. (Carleton), and a much larger one called 
“Wit, Wisdom and Pathos, selected from the works 
of Ouida,” by F. Sidney Morris (Lippincott). No 
one may read the novels of this prolific writer 
without recognizing the fact that in spite of her 
faults, which are great, she has something very akin 
to genius. This something is to be seen more favor- 
ably, perhaps, in a volume of well-chosen passages 
than in the complete novels. Her fine feeling, her 
pathos, her imagination, her powers of description, 
and her somewhat unrestrained but still admirable 
rhetoric, may be thus seen to a better advantage 
when the pages which contain them are removed 
from the context. The selections in the first of these 
volumes are mostly brief, and are not all well-chosen. 
We take no particular pleasure, for example, in 
reading that “ Wine openeth the heart of man,” or 
that “Content kills ambition.” These things we 
know well enough already, and there is nothing 
original in the manner of saying them. We realize, 
on the whole, that Ouida is best seen in longer pas- 
sages than in shorter ones; that she is not rich in 
short and pregnant sayings, but that taken a page 
or so at a time there is much of her work that has 
real beauty. This fact is recognized by Mr. Morris, 
whose volume contains but few very short passages, 
its greater part consisting of selections of from half 
a page to several pages in length. The selections 
from each novel are also grouped together, which 
is the best arrangement for a work of this kind, and 








altogether the volume contains some very good 
reading. 


Epwarb ARMITAGE is a familiar name to those 
who have made any study of the English school of 
painting. A pupil of Delaroche, grounded in the 
science of his art, a thorough draughtsman, skilful 
in composition and honest and intelligent in all his 
work, he has held the professorship of painting in 
the Royal Academy of London during the years be- 
tween 1876 and 1882. His lectures before the classes 
were marked by various excellencies. They were 
couched in strong, free, idiomatic English ; they kept 
close to the subject in hand, never turning aside for 
the sake of a moral reflection or a flower of speech, 
although indulging in anecdote when specially 
pithy and illustrative of some important principle; 
they were sturdily independent in criticism, and 
they were rigid in their enunciation of the true 
canons of art. Possessed of so many merits, they 
were worth reproduction in print. Accordingly a 
dozen of them, selected with reference to the needs 
of untechnical readers as well as practical students 
of art, have been enclosed in an attractive volume 
under the title of “Lectures on Painting” (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons). Beside the instruction to be de- 
rived from these discourses, there is a sort of tonic 
influence imparted to the mind by their peculiarly 
firm, straightforward, sensible and confident utter- 
ances. A few of their topics are “ Ancient Cos- 
tumes,”” “Byzantine and Romanesque Art,” “On 
the Painters of the Eighteenth Century,” “ Doria 
and His School,” “On the Modern Schools of Eu- 
rope,” “On Drawing,” “ Color.” 





THE school of art in Cincinnati has distinguished 
itself by the production of much good work, and by 
the development of a number of artists of pro- 
nounced originality. Among them is Miss M. Lou- 
ise McLaughlin, who attracted wide attention to her 
discovery of the method of painting the celebrated 
Limoges faience, some six years ago. Near the 
date of this event, Miss McLaughlin published a lit- 
tle book on “ China Painting,” which contained the 
fruits of her own experience in this branch of dec- 
orative art. It met with decided success, for it pre- 
sented in a series of simple elementary lessons just 
the information needed by students and amateurs 
attempting to paint on porcelain without sufficient 
light or guidance. Miss McLaughlin has now sup- 
plemented the first work with further “Suggestions 
to China Painters” (Robert Clarke & Co.). It is 
superfluous to say that this later manual has the 
same admirable characteristics as its predecessor. 
In the opening chapter, treating of the importance 
of drawing, the author urges the necessity of a 
knowledge of drawing and designing before any 
kind of decorative work is undertaken. She speaks 


upon this matter, as upon all others relating to her 
subject, clearly, tersely, and with authority. A few 
pages devoted to technique, designs, and Japanese 
art, are followed by directions for the various pro- 
cesses invuivid in China painting. The illustra- 
tions scattered through the manual are noticeable for 
their grace and simplicity. 
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THERE is a good deal of cleverness exhibited in 
the last novel of Roberts Brothers’ “No Name 
Series,’’ which bears the title of its heroine, “‘ Diane 
Coryval.” The story has a French setting and 
French characters, but the whole atmosphere of the 
work is delightfully pure and sweet. There is not 
a villain in the plot—unless the father of Diane’s 
lover might pass for a mild specimen of the class; 
he plays the young couple a scurvy trick, but he 
stops so far short of being as bad as there was rea- 
son to fear, that before the book is done his turpi- 
tude is forgotten. Diane is a lovely character; her 
sweetheart vindicates her preference; the peasant 
farmers who befriend her in her orphanage are 
strong, consistent personalities; and the action of 
their little drama moves rapidly and steadily for- 
ward. From the first page to the last, there is not 
a paragraph one is tempted to skip. The descrip- 
tive passages are particularly engaging, the writer 
having a poet’s appreciation of the beauties of na- 
ture and of the shades of human feeling, together 
with an apt facility of expression. Now and then 
the smoothness of the diction is broken by the care- 
less repetition of a word or a phrase, and occasion- 
ally the reader is brought to a pause to decide 
whether one of the rules of Murray has not been 
transgressed. But these minor defects do not seri- 
ously interfere with the award of genuine praise to 
the book. 





Mr. Rosert Louis STEVENSON’s new volume en- 
titled “The Silverado Squatters” (Roberts Brothers) 
grew out of a few weeks’ sojourn of the author and 
his wife in a deserted miner’s cabin on the heights 
of Mount Saint Helena, in the California Coast 
Range. In a series of short sketches or chapters, 
Mr. Stevenson describes the incidents which befell 
him and his companion. One can conceive that a 
most entertaining history might be written of a sum- 
mer’s residence in a sequestered nook among stately 
and remote mountains. The smallest every-day 
affairs rise out of the commonplace in such quaint 
and picturesque circumstances, affording abundant 
matter for a ready writer to work upon. Mr. Ste- 
venson is accustomed to the use of the pen, and has 
published a number of volumes previous to the 
present one. He has a pleasing fluency of style, 
and a peculiar mode of phraseology belonging to 
him as a Scotchman, which are sources of interest 
in themselves. 


“APPLETON’s Guide to Mexico,” by Alfred R. 
Conkling, is a serviceable publication. No work of 
the kind before it has come to the aid of tourists in 
the fine country lying on our southwestern bounda- 
ries; and as a considerable tide of travel is setting 
in that direction, the book appears at a particularly 
opportune moment. It has evidence of having been 
compiled with a discreet and careful reference to 
the needs of a stranger who enters for the first time 
a region almost unknown to the outside world. 
Mexico has hitherto been practically inaccessible to 
foreigners, from its lack of convenient means of 
travel. As railroads and highways are now begin- 
ning to span it in all directions, letting in the light 





of a superior civilization —as its systems of extor- 
tion and brigandage are being suppressed, and it 
becomes a safe and comfortable place of resort,—it 
will more and more invite the presence of travellers 
and sight-seers. 


Ir is hard to forgive grammatical blunders in verse, 
or lines truncated or redundant in stanzaic forms 
whose laws are too well-defined and too rigid to 
justify such license. These are the most marked 
defects of the volume called “The Happy Isles and 
Other Poems,” by S. H. M. Byers. (Boston: Cup- 
ples, Upham & Co.) One of these poems—‘ Sher- 
man’s March to the Sea”—is well known to Ameri- 
can readers, and there are others equally good. 
There is enough of talent and of graceful diction 
here displayed to make the grave faults mentioned 
matter of peculiar regret. The poems called “ Baby 
Heléne” and “Philip” and the “Ballad of Quintin 
Massy”’ are among the best. The one called “O 
Maiden, Se Slender and Fair”’ is in the manner of 
Locker, and a very creditable vers de société. 


Proressor VON MryEr’s work on “The Organs 
of Speech, and the Application in the Formation of 
Articulate Sounds” (D. Appleton & Co.) contains a 
very complete and careful account of the organs of 
speech and the formation of articulate sounds; the 
latter being considered with especial reference to 
the needs of the philologist. The book gives evi- 
dence of honest work, and it will be welcomed by 
all interested in this department of science. The 
discussion of the different articulate sounds is es- 
pecially complete, and, according to the author, it 
contains a large number of new and original inter. 
pretations. 








LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mark Twarn’s new book will bear the title 
“ Huckleberry Finn, a Sequel to Tom Sawyer.” 

Appison is the subject of the latest volume in the 
“English Men of Letters” series. W.J.Courthope 
is the writer. 

“ Hints to Boys,” by Andrew James Symington, 
is announced for immediate issue by Thos. Y. 
Crowell & Co. 

It is quite definitely expected that the biography 
of George Eliot by Mr. Cross will be given to the 
public early in the spring. 

JUDGE TouRGEE’s paper, “The Continent,” will 
soon begin the publication of a long novel by the 
author of “ Arius the Libyan.” 

CuprrPLes, UpHam & Co. issue “Some Other 
Folks,” the new volume by Sarah Pratt McLean, 
author of “ Cape Cod Folks.” It is made up of four 
distinct stories. 

THE “Blackwood” novel of “The Millionaire,” 
whose original is said to be Mr. Jay Gould and 
whose author Mr. L. J. Jennings, is just issued in 
the “ Franklin Square Library.” 

“ HARPER’s MAGAZINE” will shortly begin a se- 
ries of illustrations of the great works of the old 
masters, engraved abroad by the well-known Amer- 





ican wood-engraver, Mr. W. B. Closson, who was sent 
to Europe to undertake the work. The first, an ex- 
quisite engraving after Murillo, will appear, printed 


separately upon plate paper, in the March number | 


of the magazine. 

Joun HapBerton’s life of George Washington 
appears as the latest volume in the sumewhat 
whimsical series of “ Lives of American Worthies,” 
published by Henry Holt & Co. 

HENkY GEORGE has nearly through the press in 
London a new work entitled “Social Problems.” It 
deals with some of the questions raised in his pre- 
vious book, “ Progress and Poverty.” 

Tue authorship of “Mrs. Lorimer, a Study ‘in 
Black and White,” a book which has attracted con- 
siderable attention in England and America, is at- 
tributed to Mrs. Harrison, a daughter of Charles 
Kingsley. 

One of the most useful volumes of the “ Parch- 
ment Library” promises to be the one devoted to 
Jonathan Swift. The aim of its editor, Mr. Stanley 
Lane Poole, has been to represent Swift in all his 
styles of writing. 

A NEw novel by Mrs. Burnham, author of “ No 
Gentlemen,” will be published by H. A. Sumner & 
Co. in March. It will have the title, “ Dearly 
Bought,” and be illustrated from original drawings 
by Miss May Root. 

THE recent attack upon the character of John 
Brown, made by the Rev. D. N. Utter in “The 
North American Review,” is sharply controverted 
by Senator Ingalls of Kansas, in the February num- 
ber of the same periodical. 

Tue “Atheneum” says that a new volume of es- 
says by George Eliot is shortly to be brought out, 
containing all of her contributions to periodicals 
which she desired should be republished, together 
with some short essays hitherto unprinted. 

Harper & Brorners have just issued “Old 
Mark Langston, a Tale of Duke's Creek,” by Rich- 
ard Malcolm Johnston ; “ Sound Bodies for our Boys 
and Girls,” by William Blakie; and “The Differ- 
ence between Physical and Moral Law,” by the 
Rev. W. Arthur. 

Our sprightly New York contemporary, “The 
Critic,” has merged its existence with that of “Good 
Literature,” a publication of a somewhat eclectic 
character. The new journal will bear the combined 
names of the old ones, with some of the distinctive 
features of each. 


Henry JAmeEs’s new volume, “Portraits of 
Places,” just issued by J. R. Osgood & Co., is made 
up of a score of papers, mostly sketches of travel, 
which appeared originally in magazines and news- 
papers.——Julian Hawthorne’s new novel, “ Beatrix 
Randolph,” is published by the same firm. 

Tue “Andover Review,” the first number of which 
appeared for January, is a substantial and well. 
printed magazine, and a dignified exponent of mod- 
ern orthodoxy. It is issued monthly at three dollars 
a year. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are the publishers; 
and the editors are five professors jn the Andover 
(Mass,) Theologica] Seminary, 
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THE controversy regarding the archxological dis- 
coveries on the site of Homer's Troy is re-opened, in 
avery interesting manner, by Dr. Schliemann’s new 
volume on the subject, just issued by Harper & 
It contains the results of the latest re- 
searches, made in 1882, and a narrative of a journey 
in the Troad in 1881. The work will be reviewed 
at length in the next number of Tue Dra. 

Roserts BroruHers, who have just issued “The 
Silverado Squatters,’ by Mr. Robert Louis Steven- 
son, a very agreeable writer, will shortly publish 
“Treasure Island,” a Spanish buccaneer story, by 
the same author. They announce also “ Vestigia,” 
anew novel by George Flemming, author of “ Kis- 
met,” “ Mirage,” etc.; and “ Old Lady Mary, a Story 
of the Seen and the Unseen,” by the author of “A 
Little Pilgrim.” 

D. APPLETON & Co. announce “ Darwinism Stated 
by Darwin Himself,’ a collection of characteristic 
passages from the naturalist’s writings, selected and 
arranged by Professor Nathan Sheppard; in the 
Parchment Series, “ English Comic Dramatists,” 
edited by Oswald Crawford; an edition of Gold- 
smith’s “ Vicar of Wakefield,” edited with notes by 
Austin Dobson; and in the Appleton “Home 
Books,” a volume on “ Health at Home.” 


PortTER & CoaTEs have just issued “ A True His- 
tory of the Charge of the Eighth Pennsylvania 
Cavalry at Chancellorsville,’ by Pennock Huey; 
also, “Luther and the Reformation, The Life- 
Springs of Our Liberties,” by Joseph A. Seiss, D.D., 
author of “A Miracle in Stone,” etc. The same 
publishers have in preparation an édition de lure, 
limited to 450 copies, of “The Ingolsby Legends,” 
printed on Holland paper, and illustrated with etch- 
ings and engravings. 

THERE is not much intrinsic evidence that “ The 
Bread-Winners ” and “ Diane Coryval ” are the work 
of one author, yet the possibility is suggested by the 
occurrence of similar odd forms of expression in 
the two books. For instance, we read on p. 69 of 
the first-named story: “She turned crimson as the 
sunset she was gazing at, and she felt as if she 
could have torn her cheeks with her finger-nails for 
blushing.” On p. 107 in “ Diane Coryval,” the sen- 
tence runs: “She could have scratched her cheeks, 
she was so angry with them for betraying her.”’ It is 
a curious coincidence if nothing more. The author. 
ship of “ The Bread-Winners ” is, however, a matter 
of quite profitless speculation, since it is scarcely 
probable that any one will ever willingly acknow]- 
edge the production of so degraded a work. 


SoME recent revelations of what seems to be a new 
branch of literary industry ought to interest news- 
paper proprietors, and the general public scarcely 
less. The industry is technically known as “ ex- 
panding dispatches”’; and it seems that a concern 
actually exists, having branches in England and 
America, which makes a business of buying meagre 
cablegrams, “expanding” them by the aid of im- 
aginative writers and cyclopedias, and selling the 
products as “special dispatches” to newspapers 
which are unable to obtain the regular Associated 
Press reports. Recent libel suits in London, grow- 
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ing out of these dispatches, disclosed some curious 
particulars. One quarter-of-a-column newspaper 
“special ” was shown to be based upon only twelve 
words of actual dispatch; and another “special ” of 
720 words, giving thrilling and minute details of a 
dynamite plot at Halifax, was’ evolved from barely 
two dozen words of actual information. The hu- 
morous features of the matter have been fully appre- 
ciated by “Punch,” which prints some funny sam- 
ples of “expanded ” dispatches, in one of which the 
important announcement, “ Snooks gone,” furnishes 
the basis for a “ special,” giving a pathetic descrip- 
tion of the poor man’s death, and a full biography, 
extracted from “Persons of the Day.” No libel 
suits have as yet disclosed the actual condition of 
this interesting industry on this side of the water: 


BooKS OF THE MONTH. 


| The following List includes all New Books, American and 
English, received during the month of January by Mrssnrs. 
JANSEN, McCure & Co., Chicago. 


ARCHEOLOGY AND MYTHOLOGY. 


Results of the Latest Researches on the Site of 
and in the Heroic Tumali and Other Sites, 
ear 1882, and a Narrative of a Journey in the 

By Henry Schliemann, LL.D. Profusely 

Tilustrated. 8vo. $7.50. 

* His [Dr. Schliemann’s] twelve years’ work has brought for 
him the fulfilment of his most ambitious hopes. He has sut- 
isfied himself that he has at last found out and identified and 
pet = to light the veritable remains of the Homeric Troy.” 


The Amphitheatres of Ancient Rome. 
Wells. Paper. $2. 

Teutonic Mythology. By Jacob Grimm. Translated 
from the German by J. S. Stailybrass. Vol. III. 8vo. 
London. Net, $5.25. 

The Natural Genesis; or, Second Part of a Book of the 
Beginnings. Containing an attempt to recover and recon- 
stitute the lost origins of the myths and mysteries, types 
and symbols, religion and language, with Egypt for = 
mouthpiece and Africa as the b rthplace. ey Gerald 
Massey. 2vols., royal 8vo. London. Net, $10 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 


The Life, fastens and Literary Remains 
ward Bulw rd ton. By His Son. 
Portraits and Tilustratione, ol. L.. pp. 664. $2.75. 

“Of unusual intercst. * * Itis impossible not to be in- 
terested by the self-revelations in chapters that seem to have 
been written with singular frankness.— n Times. 

The Life and Times of Philip Sepevter. By B. J. 
Lossing, LL.D. 2 vols. Portrait. $3.50. 

Washington. (1732-1799.) 
ives of American Worthies.”" Pp. 
Ae. By W.J.Courthope. “ English Men of Letters.” 


BI s Vambery. His Life and Adventures. Written 

by Himself. With Portrait and Illustrations. 8vo., pp. 
370. London. > $5.60. 

A Book of Sibyls. Mrs. Barbauld, Miss Edgeworth, - a 
Ren gas Miss Austen. By Miss Thackeray. Pp. 229. London 


Troja. 
Homer’s Troy, 
Made in the 
Troad in 1881. 


By Clara L. 


of Ed- 
With 


Geor By y John He Rebbarten, 


Mendelesobe. By W. Rockstro. ‘“‘The Great Musi- 
." Edi ied By France Huctor, Pp. 147. $1. 


i. py .M. A Memorial, with AT 7 

Historical Personal and Characteristic. By J. Le Bo 
uet. Pp. 138. $1. 

Luther: A Short ography. By J. A. Froude, M.A. Pp. 
90. Paper, 30c.; cloth, 75c 

The World’s Progress. An Index to Universal History 
and a Cyclo’ a of Facts, Dates and = Informa- 
tion. Compiled by G. P. Putnam, A.M. New Edition. 
Revised and extended to the tooo time by F. B. Per- 
kins and L. E. aye 

The Private Life 0 ? Mesto Antoinette. Queen of 
France and Sevens. With Sketches and Anecdotes “ 
the Courts of Louis XIV. Louis XV and — XVI. By 
Jeanne L. H. Campan. New and Revised Edition, wi 


sixteen Illustrations on steel. 2 vols, Game. $10.50. 





Reminiscences of Court and Dipl 
Gee a ng ay Bloomfield. 
et, 


oe: of American History, 1884. By:Delia W. Ly- 
man. $1. 


tic Life. 
tomato Pp. 408. 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 


Appleton’s Guide to Mexico. Including a chapter on 
ae and a a. English-Span ah Vocabulary. 
y A. R. Conkling, LL.B., p. 378. $2. 

a Pow books proposing to a as long felt want’ come so 
near doing itas thisone. It merits high praise.”—7he Nation. 
Camping Az Among . By Alfred St. Johnston. 

London. $1.50. 
aes a’ one alt By R. L. Stevenson. Pp. 
Porteatte of Places. By Henry James, Pp. 376. 
A most readable and amusing little book.” —. M 
zette, London. 


1.50. 
¢ Ga- 


POETRY. 


The Poetical Works and Other Writings of John 

Keats. Now first breught together, includin 
numerons letters not before published. ited, with 
By Harry Buxton Forman. With 


Notes and Appendices. 
five authentic n—— by Severn, age and Hilton, a 
beautiful etching of Keat’s burial Rages and other illus- 
trations. 4vols.,8vo. London. 

Poems By Matthew Arnold. New Santen. uniform with 
new edition of his prose works. 2 vols. 50. 

“A rare artist inverse. He has elegance; he has ease; he 
has terseness ; he has the power of compressing philosophical 
thoughts into ‘smooth rhythmic and brief sentences.""— The In- 
dependent. 

The Poetical Works of 
Complete Edition. bre. pp. 

Songs Unsung. By Lewis Morris. Pp. 208. $1.50. 

Wind-Voices. By Philip B. Marston. Pp. 176. $1.50. 


The , Mepoy ial Isles, and Other Poems. By 8. H. M. Byers, 
“In form a finish the poems are excellent.’’—Boston 
Globe. 


rnon C. Swinburne. 
$2.50. 


SCIENCE—ART. 


Mlostgicity, tism and Electric T aphy. 
A Practical Guide ond hare Book of General In Creation 
for Blectrical Students, Operators, and Inspectors. By T 
D. Lockwood. 8vo, pp. 377. $2.50. 
Blestricity in Theory and Practice; or, The Elements of 
ectrical ee 17 ng. By Lieut. B. A. Fiske, U.S.N. 
in pp. 270. 


The Relative Proportions of the Steam Engine. 
Being a Rational and Practical Discussion of the Dimen- 
sions of a pee - Marks. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged. Pp. 215. $2. 


The Elements of Botany. "Embracing atte and eo . 
Histol Vegetable "PEictent, Systematic “7 
pomie Botany. etc. By W. A. Kellerman, Ph.D. Pp. 


seeneen and Their Pedigrees. By Grant Allen. Pp. 
266. London. war $2.65 


Lectures on Painting. "Delivered to the{Students of the 


Royal Academy. By Edward Armitage, R.A. Crown 
8vo, pp. 387. $1.75. 
Suggestions to China Painters. By M. Louise Mc- 
eatin. Boards. $1. 
PHILOSOPHY. 


A Mietery of Eclecticism in Greek mak Enteogte. 2 
e German of Dr. E. Zeller. Pp. 383. et, $ $3.70. 
Pr ‘Sener on the Philosophy of Self-Conscious- 
ness. Conteiatess an Analysis of Reason and the Ration- 
ale of Love. By P. F. Fitzgerald. Pp. 154. $1.25. 
On ~ Difference between Physical and Meral Law. By 
W. Arthur, D.D. $1. 


FICTION. 
The Bread-Winners. A Social Study. $: 
**Bold in treatment, crowded with feetdent un *ity y in 
movement.” —Atheneum, London. 

“A novel to command immediate, wide and careful atten- 
tion. Powerful, entertaining and earnest to a remarkable de- 
gree.” — The Critic. 

Some Other Folks. By Sarah P. McLean. Pp. 287. $1.50. 
Diane Coryval. ‘No Name Series.” Pp. 314. $1. 


Beatrix Randolph. By Julian Hawthorne. Pp. 280. $1.50. 
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Hester. A story of Sines Life. 


“ Pircashost, Mrs. Ten has such a perfect comprehen- 
sion of her characters, of what they will and will not do.”— 
Spectator, London. 


Madeline Payne, 


Lynch. Pp. 456 
orie Fleming. A Sketch. Bein 
** Pet Marjorie, a Story of Child-Life 
John Brown, M.D 
ion. Net, 


Adventures in Thule. Three Stories for Boys. By W. 
Black. Pp. 176. London. $1.25. 


gree Expert's Daughter. By L. L. 
the paper entitled 
fty Years Ago.” By 
New Edition. [lustrated. Quarto. 


Felicitas. A Tale of the German et, A.D. 476. 
From the German of Felix Dahn. Pp. 

A Latter-Day Saint. Being the S of the Conversion 
of Ethel Jones. Related by herself. 200. $1. 


Old Mark Langston. A Tale of Duke's Creek. By R. 
M. Johuston. $1. 


The Millionaire. Franklin Square Library. i12mo edi- 
nD. i. 
“A novel of high order. 


* * © It is never dull.""—Athe- 
n@um, London. 
FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 
Round the Ae grery By W. C. Russell. 15c. 
The Life and Literary Remains of E. Bulwer. 
tae Lytton. 1. By his Son. Part ll. 20e. 


The Millionaire. 2c. 

Thirlby Hall. By W. EB. Norris. 25c. 

The Canon’s Ward. By J. Payn. 20c. 

One Fal Both Fair; or, A Hard Knot. By J. B. Har- 
wood. 

Mosher. A Story of Contemporary Life. By Mrs. Oliphant. 


THE HOME—EDUCATION. 


Cookery Book (Le Livre de Cuisine). Trans- 
mm the French of Jules Gouffé, and adapted for 
nglish use by A. Gouffé, Head Pastry Cook to the Queen 
of a Buclend. Comprising domestic and — -class cook- 
ery. Profasely Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 599. rdon. $15. 
A Bachelor’s Talks about Married Life my Things Adja- 
cent. By W. Aikman, D.D. Pp. 273. $1.50 


MMated Kom 


By F. Pollock, a ete. “The En- 


Pp. 215. London. 

The Art of Di ; or, Gastronomy and Gastronomers. 
By A. Hayward. New Edition. Pp. 137. Net, 70c. 

Always. A Mannal of Etiquette. By Mentor. Paper, 25c. 

Voice, Song and Speech. A Practical Guide for Singers 
and Speakers, etc. By L. Brown, F.R.C.S., and E. Behnke. 
8vo, pp. 322. $4. 


e Land Laws 
Glish Citizen.” 


RELIGIOUS. 


History of the Christian Church. By ne Scha®. 

ew Edition, revived and enlar; Voi. Nicene 

and Post-Nicene Christianity. rom Sudeiellins to 
Gregory, A.D. 311-600. 8vo., pp. 1049. 

The International Revision Commentary on the New 
Testament, based upon the Revised Verrion of 1881. By 
English and American Scholars, and members of the Re- 
vision Committee. Edited by Philip Schaff, D.D., ‘ 
Vol. VI. The “are to the Romans. By Prof. M. B. 
Riddle. Pp. 256 


Happy New Your: A Gift and a Greeting. By A.C. 
ompson. Pp. 1 85c. 
‘Tht New and one, In discourses of L Cutan trath 
iife. By W. Gladden. Pp. 288. $1.25. 
A Sentedienn of Old and Familiar Hymne. Compiled 
enn the editor of ** The Changed Cross.” 5c. 

e Protestant Episcopal Almanac and Parochial 

“a for 1884. Paper. 5c. 
MEDICAL. 


otis. Diseases of Infants and Children. By E. 
m™ Bah Lond. Fourth Edition, revised. Pp. 372. 


Medicine: 
and ‘lherapeutics. 
DD.S. 8vo, pp 311. 


A Manual of Dental Materia Medica 
bf F. J. 8. Gorgas, A.M., M.D., 


On Sterility in Woman. Being the Geeletonian Lectures, 
Feb., 1 By J.M. Duncan, M.D., etc. 8vo, pp 136. $2. 
Tae] Diagn of the Spinal Cord. By 


osis of Diseases 
w. Reo Gowers, M D.. F.R.C.P. Third Edition, revised 
and enlarged. 8vo, pp. 92. $1.50. 


[Any book in this list will be sent by mail, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of price, by Jansen, MeCiure & Co., Chicago.] 


By Mrs. Oliphant. 


JOHN HoLLanp. 


Manufacturer of all Styles of 


BEST QUALITY GOLD PENS, 


Pencil Cases, Novelties in Charm Pencils, 





GOLD TOOTH-PICKS, FINE PEN-HOLDERS, Etc. 


Our Gold Pens received the Highest Award at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876, “ For Great Evasticirr 
AND GENERAL ExceLtence.” See Report of Judges, pub- 
lished by Lippincott & Co., Phila. For sale by the trade. 

MANUFACTORY AND SALESROOM: 
19 West Fourtu Street, Cincinnati. 
Iitustrated Price Lists Mailed on Application. 


MARTIN LUTHER: 


A STUDY OF REFORMATION. 


By EDWIN D. MEAD, 
Author of “ The Philosophy of Carlyle,” etc. 





An essay upon the significant phases of Luther's 
life and work, with special reference to present 
wroblems of reform: discussing the principles of 
[ndividualism, Intellectualism, and Rationalism, 
for which Luther stood; and the Libertinism, the 
Old Orthodoxy and the New Orthodoxy, with which 
he came into conflict. 


Cloth, 12mo, 194 pages. Price $1.25. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of price, by the publisher, 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Boston. 





ESTERBROOK’S 


STEEL PENS, 


Of Superior and Standard Quality. 


Porutar Numpers: 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 


For Sale by all Stationers. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Company, 


26 Joun SrrReet, 





Works: Camden, N. J. 


NEW YORE. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


I 


TROJA. By Dr. Schliemann. 

Troja. Results of the Latest Researches and 
Discoveries on the Site of Homer’s Troy, and in 
the Heroic Tumuli and other Sites, made in the 
Year 1882, and a Narrative of a Journey in the 
Troad in 1881. By Henry Scutremann, LL.D., 
Author of “ Ilios,” etc. Preface by Professor A. 
H. Sayce. With 150 Woodcuts, and 4 Maps and 
Plans. 8vo, Cloth, $7.50. 


II. 
PHYSICAL AND MORAL LAW. 
On the Difference between Physical and Moral 


Law. By W. Artaor, D.D., Author of “The 
Tongue of Fire.” 12mo, Cloth, $1. 
ITI. 
OLD MARK LANGSTON. 
A Taie of Duke’s Creek. By Ricoarp Matcotm 
Jounston. 16mo, Cloth, $1. 
IV. 
ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 
ADDISON. By W. J. CourtHorr. 12mo, 
Cloth, 75 cents. 


Vv 


EDWARD BULWER, LORD LYTTON. 
The Life, Letters and Literary Remains of Ed- 
ward Bulwer, Lord Lytton. By his Son, the 
Ear or Lytton (“ Owen Meredith”). Volume 
I (containing Vols. I and II of the English 
Edition). Illustrated by Six Portraits, Eleven 
Wood-Engravings and Six Fac-similes of MSS., 
etc., etc. 12mo, Cloth, $2.75. 

VI. 

GOD ANDTHE FUTURE L/FE: 

The Reasonableness of Christianity. Natural 
Theology for Youth. By CaarLes NorDHOFF, 


Author of “ Politics for Young Americans,” etc. 
16mo, Cloth, $1. vi 


THE BREAD-WINNERS. 
A Social Study. 16mo, Cloth, $1. 


VIII. 


SOUND BODIES FOR OUR BOYS and 
GIRLS. 
By Wit.1aM Buiarrg, Author of “ How to Get 
Strong, and How to Stay So.” With Illustra- 
tions. 16mo, Cloth, 40 cents. 


IX. 
FOLK-LORE OF SHAKESPEARE. 
By the Rev. T. F. TH1sELTon Dyer, M.A., Oxon., 
Author of “ British Popular Customs, Past and 
Present,” etc. S8vo, Cloth, $2.50. 
x 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S AUTOBI- 
OGRAPHY. 
Co a Portrait. Library Edition. 12mo, Cloth, 
1.25. 


*,* HARPER & BROTHERS will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 








FAMILY LIBRARY 
BRITISH POETRY 


From Chaucer to the Present Time. 
Edited by James T. Fretps and 
Epwin P. Wurprte. 1 vol. royal 
8vo, 1028 pages. With Steel Por- 
traits of Chaucer, Spenser, Shake- 
speare, Milton, Pope, Goldsmith, 
Burns, Wordsworth, Scott, Byron, 
Tennyson, and Mrs. Browning. 
Cloth, handsomely stamped, $5 ; half 
calf, $9; morocco, or tree calf, $12. 


This is beyond comparison the fullest and 
best single-volume collection of British po- 
etry ever published. It contains as much as 
twelve ordinary volumes, yet the type is large 
enough for easy reading. The editors have 
taken great pains to include in this book the 
best works of all British poets of any dis- 
tinction. 

The following extracts from journals of 
high standing will show how this Famiry 
Lisrary is regarded by competent judges: 


There is every reason why the book should become the 
standard collection of British poetry for home use... . It 
required a knowledge of English history and English henge 
of the nature of the soil from which the poetry ef, 
the book required the education and cultiva taste of one 
who knows and loves English literature. It is this back- 

round of preparation, the richly-stored mind, and the mature 
udgment shown in the sel-ctions which make the book a real 
iterary work.—Boston Advertiser. 

No previous single-volume anthology has ever pint 
it in the yo variety and comprehensiveness of its mate- 
rials; or has contained so large a proportion of what is dis- 
tinctly Best in the poetry of our mother tongue.—The Eclectic 
Magazine. 

We commend “The Family Library of British Poetry” 
with true heartiness, as a text-book, to schvols, academies, 
and colleges desirous of obtaining an eligible knowledge of 
English literature. Still more shoald it hold an honored place 
in every library as a book of reference, and for family use its 
value is beyond price.— Providence Journal, 

The work is certainly a notable one of its kind; the best, 
indeed, that editorial diligence and skill have yet given to the 
public.—New York Evening Post. 

This handsome and portly volume is just what it claims to 
be.—a library containing all that is best in British poetry.— 
Examiner and Chronicle (New York). 

The volume is one which may be commended with special 
satisfaction to the widest possible reading.—Bston Journal. 


A boon to the Enghsh-reading world.—New York Observer. 


If a more magnificent volume of poetry than this has ever 
been compiled and published, it has not been our good fortune 
to see it. . .. We have found nothing in the volume to disa; 
point our highest anticipations, and much, very much, to ad- 
mire and praise.— Christian Advocate (New York). 


*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Messrs. ROBERTS BROTHERS 
NEW BOOKS. 


JANUARY. 
A New No Name Novel. 
DIANE CORYVAL. 


Drane Coryvat, the pretty name of the heroine, 
gives the title to a new No Name novel, a very 
absorbingly interesting story of French domestic 
life. 16mo. Price, $1.00. 


THE SILVERADO SQUAT- 
TERS. 


By Rosert Louts STEVENSON, author of “ Trav- 
els with a Donkey,” “An Inland Voyage,” etc. 
With a frontispiece. 16mo. Price, $1.00. 

Mr. Stevenson. who is an invalid, was induced to try the 


climate of California for a change. and in his own inimitable 
way he gives us his experience of squatter life. 


SONGS UNSUNG. 


By Lewis Morris, author of “The Epic of 
Hades.” i6mo. Price, $1.50. 

“Some of the more important pieces make almost equal 
and very yor alike on my sympathy and my admira- 
tion, and I you may long be enabled to cherish the envia- 
ble gift of finding utterance for truths so dee 
much power and beauty.”’—Letter from Mr. 


WIND VOICES. 


A collection of Parmie BourKE Marston’s later 
poems and sonnets. The author, who, it will 
be remembered, is entirely blind, ranks, accord- 
ing to the London ZHzaminer, “alongside of 
Swinburne, Morris and Rossetti.” 16mo. Price, 
$1.50. 


in forms of so 
jadstone. 


FEBRUARY. 
VESTIGIA. 


A novel. By Grorer FLEemtne, author of “ Kis- 

met,” etc. 16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 

* Vestigia * is the title of the new novel by the author of 
“Kismet '* “ Mirage,” and “The Head of Medusa.” “George 
Fleming,” the nom de plume of this well-known writer, has 
given us in“ Vestigia’ a work of real power. The title is a 
os of the Latin proverb, Vestigia nulla retroreum—no steps 

kward—which is the motif of the story. 


TREASURE ISLAND. 


By Rosert Lovurs Stevenson. With illustra- 
im by F. T. Merrill. 16mo. Cloth. Price: 
1.25. 

“Any one who has read*The New Arabian Nights’ wili 


re e at once Mr. Stevenson's qualifications for telling a 
quad Gapeaneer story. ‘Treasure Island’ is a real work of art, 


and at the same time so exciting that once begun, it will be | 


difficult to lay it down before the last page is reached.” 


OLD LADY MARY. 


A story of The Seen and The Unseen. Uniform 
with “A Little Pilgrim.” Price, 75 cents. 


The author of “A Little Pilgrim,” in this new ons. pursues 
the sxme subject which made that book so remarkable. 


Our publicatio sale by ali booksellers, will be 
1 ed peloud en nt £ LN by the pubi 8, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, BOSTON. 
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BRILLIANT 
HISTORICAL ROMANCES. 


“The Surgeon’s Stories,” by Prof. 
ToPE.ivs, comprising, so far 
as issued, 


Times of Gustaf Adolf. 
Times of Battle and of Rest. 
Times of Charles XII. 


Price of each volume, $1.25. 


Each book is complete and independent in 
itself, but a historical sequence and unity 
connects the series. Three other volumes 
will follow. Few Romances of recent years 
have been more warmly welcomed. 


The New York Tribune calls them 
“A vivid, romantic picturing of one of the 
most fascinating periods of human history.” 
The Philadelphia Press : 
“It is safe to say that no one could possibly 
fail to be carried along by the torrent of fiery 
narration which marks these wonderful tales.”’ 


Boston Globe says: 
“ For strong and vivid scenes, dramatic power 
and effect, for novelty and enthusiastic inter- 
est, the stories are masterpieces. They ought 
to be read by every lover of fiction; they will 
reveal to him new and artistic work.” 
Graphic says: 
“The author is evidently thoroughly imbued 
with the loftiest ideas, and the men and 
women whom he draws with the novelist’s 
facility and art are as admirable as his man- 
ner of interweaving their lives with their 
country’s battles and achievements.” 
New York Independent says: 
“The admirer of lofty romance cannot fail to 
be grateful for an introduction through these 
careful and spirited English versions to the 
‘Scandinavian Scott,’ as Professor Topelius 
has often been called. His works are glorious 
books for young people to read.” 
New York: Sun says: 
“We would much prefer teaching a youth 
Swedish history from the novels of Topelius 
than from any book of strict historical narra- 
tive. In the one case we are confident the 
events will be remembered and the times will 
live; in the other the chances are that the 
first will be forgotten and the second never 
realized.” 


The 


The 


The 


The 


The price of each volume is $1.25. They may 
be had of booksellers generally, or either or all of 
the volumes will be mailed te any address on receipt 
of the price by the publishers, 


JANSEN, McCLURG & CO.., 
Cor. Wabash Av. and Madison St. Chicago. 
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For the coming Easter Season we have prepared a line of Cards and Silk Novelties which we are con- 
tident will compare favorably with our previous efforts, and will meet with a ready sale. 
The following Artists are among the contributors to our line: 


Miss Frpevia BRIDGES, Miss L. B. Comtns, W. Hamiiton Grsson, 
Miss L. B. HuMPHREYy, Mrs. E. T. FisHer, WALTER SATTERLEER, 
Mrs. O. E. WuItNey, Miss Auicre C. Swan, F. ScuvuyLeER MATHEWS, ETC. 


Among the cards of the regular line we would mention the following series as of special merit and 
attractiveness : 

No. 705. TRitaNGuLaR FLoweEr Carns, by Mrs. O. E. Wurrnry. 

No. 711. Movasie Suarep Cross, Figure Design, by Miss L. B. Humpurey. 

No. 712. Brros, by Miss Frnetta Bripers. A very attractive series. 

No. 713. FLowrers ON PuRPLE Grounp, by Mrs. O. E. Warrney. A gorgeous series. 

No. 714. Fieure Desien, by WALTER SATTERLEE. 

No. 715. Butrrrerriy Desien, by W. HAMILTON Grsson. This is emblematic of the Resurrection, 
and we think one of the most striking Huster Cards ever published. 

No. 716. Easter Lites, by Mrs. E. T. Fisher. A very chaste and appropriate card. 

No. 717. Wisrerta Easter Cross. A fitting companion card to our last year’s WarTER LiLy 
Cross, which proved so popular. 


3esides these, special attention is called to our 


SATIN ART PRINTS FoR EASTER 


consisting of appropriate Flower and Figure Designs. Our Satin Art Prints are put up in the following 
styles: 
“A” Sryte. A richly fringed, tinted mount, with cord and tassels for hanging. 
Piusn Mounts. Fine mounts made of rich plush of various appropriate colors, with easel back. 
“B” Mount. An exquisite Satin Mount of various colors, with extra fine quality shaded triple 
fringe, satin ribbons and bow, cord and tassels for hanging. 
‘“*“( Mount is a fine combination of rich plush and satin in contrasting colors, with cord and 
ribbon. Easel back. 
“1D” Mount is similar to the “C” Mount, with the addition of extra fine quality scalloped silk 
fringe trimming and satin bow. Easel back. 
The sale of our Satin Art Prints has heretofore been very large, and our specialties in this line for 
Easter will no doubt meet with a ready sale. 
Sample books are now in the hands of our travellers. 
We would urge our friends to send in their specified orders as soon as possible to avoid delays in the 
filling of orders. 


Our extensive line of BIRTHDAY CARDS has received several attrac- 
tive additions, and we have also issued several new sertes of SCRIPTURE 
TEXT CARDS. 


Price Lists of Easter Cards are now ready. 


L. PRANG & CO., Boston, Mass., U.S.A.., 


Cuicaco: 112 Monroe Sr. New York: 38 Bonp St. 
PuivapecpHia: 1410 Waxnur Sr. San Francisco: 529 Commerciat St. 
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A NEW EDITION 


OF THE 


COMPLETE WORKS OF THOMAS CARLYLE. 


EDITION DE LUXE. 


The undersigned beg to announce the publication of an entirely new edition of the works of THomas 
CARLYLE, the first complete uniform edition issued in America. 


THE EDITION TO BE STRICTLY LIMITED TO THREE HUNDRED AND FIFTY COPIES, EACH COPY NUM- 
BERED AND REGISTERED. 


It will be completed in twenty volumes, octavo, uniform in size and style with the recent éditions de 
luce of Hawthorne and Emerson, and will be printed from new type at the celebrated University Press, 
Cambridge, on parchment linen drawing paper made expressly for the purpose. 

The illustrations will consist of proof impressions of etchings, steel engravings and photogravures, 
including fine portraits, historical views, etc., all executed in the highest style of art. 

It is intended to issue two volumes per month, beginning in January and continuing until completed. 
Subscriptions received for complete sets only. Price $5 per volume. 

(er Although the first volume has not yet been issued, nearly the whole edition has already been 
subscribed for, and but very few more subscriptions can be received. 

Book collectors and others desiring to secure the remaining sets should apply at once to their local 
bookseller or to the publishers. 

Prospectus and specimen pages sent on application to 


ESTES & LAURIAT, 


3801-308 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


J. B, LIPPINCOTT & COS NEW BOOKS. 


THE JEWEL IN THE LOTUS. A Novel. By 


Mary Aenes Tincker, author of “Signor Molandini’s Niece.” With 5 handsome illustrations by 

Hovenden. 12mo. Extracloth. $1.50. 

“There is not a dull page in it. The novel is full of beautiful pictures, and has certain panee we 
should be glad to quote, but we must be content to leave these to the reader to discover.”—Literary World 


BANNED AND BLESSED. A Novel. After the 


German of E. WERNER, author of “ Bound by his Vows,” etc. Translated by Mrs. A. L. WisTEr, 
translator of “ The Second Wife,” “ From Hand to Hand,” etc. 12mo. Extracloth. $1.50. 


MARAH. A Novel. By Mrs. Rosa Vertner JEFFREY, 


author of “Woodburn,” etc. 12mo. Extracloth. $1.25. 

“ Written in a vigorous and attractive style. The heroine is a fine character and well sustained, and 
the other characters are excellently drawn. Many of the situations are both novel and thrilling. Alto- 
gether the book can be highly recommended to all lovers of pure and pleasant fiction.” —Baltimore News. 


FRESCOES. ASeries of DramaticStories. By “Ovurpa.” 


12mo. Extracloth. $1.25. 
“ In ‘ Frescoes’ there are many pretty and artistic touches of human nature, which betray the extreme 
cleverness of the author’s hand.” — Philadelphia Times. 


WISDOM, WIT, & PATHOS. Selected from “Ovipa.” 


By Rev. F. Sypney Morris. With portrait of “Ouida” from steel. 12mo. Extra Cloth. $1.50. 

A selection of literary gems from the writings of this most brilliant and popular of modern novelists. 

“There is much that is bright and clever in these detached scraps. The little volume is certainly one 
that will afford pleasure from every page.”—Philadelphia Hvening Bulletin. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price by 
J B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia 


PRINTED BY Knicut & LeonarRp, Cuicago. 














